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CABLE & WIRELESS LTD. has been operating a 
mobile wireless station in Korea since December 
1950. It handles not only the despatches of Press 
correspondents but also personal messages to and 
from the troops in the field. Working in the closest 
co-operation with the armed forces, the operators of 
Cable & Wireless Ltd. transmit the messages to the 
Company’s station at Hongkong. From there they 
are re-transmitted to the world’s newspapers and 
to the Servicemen’s families. 

Carrying Press messages has always been an 


important part of the Company’s daily operations. 
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Speed and reliability are ensured because the system 


is so flexible: the undersea cable and the wireless 
telegraph provide alternative routes throughout the 
network, so that “the message gets through”’. 

To be prepared to meet emergencies is routine 
for Cable & Wireless Ltd. It means constant 
maintenance of existing equipment and continued 
development to meet new conditions. In the face 
of ever rising costs of labour and materials the 
Company continues its efforts to provide a service 
in keeping with Britain’s supremacy in international 


communications. 


Part of Britain’s Business ... 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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EUROPE’S NEW COMMANDER 


ENERAL MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY, Supreme 

Commander of the Allied Powers in Europe, is to 

leave Versailles for the Pentagon in August where 

he is to be Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. General 
Gruenther, a foundation member of S.H.A.P.E. and General 
Eisenhower's as well as General Ridgway’s assistant, is to take 
over at Versailles. This is good news for the Pentagon and 
for S.H.A.P.E. General Ridgway is a great commander and 
a leader of fighting men. He is not, in any sense, a politician 
or a diplomat. He saw and stated the facts of European 
defence—that Western Europe must be so organised that 
any Russian attack would be a costly, dangerous and uncertain 
venture, and that safety had not yet been reached. But 
in cold war, among sovereign democracies, the Allied Com- 
mander must be prepared for some unmilitary compromising 
with facts. Governments have to be squeezed along the path 
to rearmament, and they in turn have to make room for their 
public opinion behind them. The pure, military thinking must 
still be done primarily in the national capitals, and a great 
deal there is to be done. How is best use to be made of the 
Western lead in atomic weapons—field as well as air ? Should 
there be mass production now of the present most modern 
weapons in the knowledge that they will be obsolete when, if 
ever, the cold war becomes hot ? 

As Chief of Staff, General Ridgway will be largely con- 
cerned with working on the ideal. General Gruenther takes 
on the heart-break of reconciling it with the possible. As 
a start, he will be confronted with two hard realities. American 
aid for European defence is to be cut—by how much, 
Congress will decide in the next few weeks. Meanwhile 
Germany still has not a man in arms. The French delay 
because they fear that the tail will one day wag the dog. 
Economically at least, this is already beginning to happen. 
Germany is the most prosperous and will soon be the most 
powerful industrial country between the Atlantic and the Elbe. 
If France is afraid of seeing Germany in the closed circle of 
the European Defence Community, then the sensible thing is 
to attach her firmly to the Atlantic community in the west, 
before she is too greatly tempted to look to the east. The 
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stronger Germany gets, and the more American aid is cut, 
the more sensible this becomes. Bonn should be represented 
at Versailles before the year is out. 


The Kano Riots 

Forty-six deaths in riots in Kano, the commercial centre 
of Northern Nigeria, is depressing news. For the past couple 
of months Nigeria has been going through a period of political 
crisis, but hitherto tensions had remained at the level of 
debate, not of violence. The trouble is that a superficial com- 
flict between Mr. Awolowo’s Action Group, the dominant 
party in the Western Region, and the Northern People’s Con- 
gress, led by the Sardauna of Sokotu, which is in control in 
the North, over the date when Nigeria should be granted full 
self-government conceals a more profound division of 
opinions and interests. The leaders of the political parties in 
the South, influenced by Gold Coast and Indian examples 
(Mr. Awolowo has recently been the guest of Pandit Nehru), 
wish to press ahead with the process whereby power is trans- 
ferred from British administrators to Africaf Ministers. The 
traditional rulers in the North, and the Northern People’s 
Congress which tends to reflect their views, afraid of “ domina- 
tion by the south,” wish to retard the process and look to the 
Administration to protect them. At the same time they are 
faced in their own Northern stronghold with a challenge to 
traditional authority from the radical Northern Elements 
Progressive Union. Once this opposition between political 
leaders is brought into the open it is not difficult for the 
unscrupulous and irresponsible to stir up communal feeling 
among the rank-and-file. In a city like Kano the familiar 
conditions are present. Northerners and Southerners live in 
different towns, worship different gods and have different 
histories, languages and social habits. Most important of all, 
Southerners have the educational advantages which enable 
them to get the better-paid clerical and supervisory jobs. No- 
body professes to want a Nigerian Pakistan—which would be 
economic nonsense—but unless the leaders of all three regions 
can hammer out a common policy there is a danger of things 
drifting that way. 
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The Well-known Political Prisoner 


When Mr. William N. Oatis was released from prison in 
Czechoslovakia, after serving two years of a ten-year sentence 
for espionage, the reaction recorded in the newspapers and in 
public sentiment in the West was as sharp and profound as 
that following any of the sudden gestures of this kind made 
by East European Communists in the past two months. It is 
possible that these reactions are excessive in any case. 
The element of doubt that has been created by eight years of 
Russian Communist hostility and suspicion simply cannot be 
removed by the release of one man. This well-known political 
prisoner ceases, on his release, to be a symbol of the many 
thousands still in prison. They remain there. Even President 
Eisenhower's proposal that, as part of a minimum proof of 
genuine peaceful intentions, the Soviet Government should 
order the release of all the remaining prisoners of the Second 
World War, has been met with silence. The really big peaceful 
gesture from the East has still to come. It is not enough that 
Russian officials should become slightly less offensive to Yugo- 
slavs than they have been for some years, or that the East 
European satellites should show signs of having re-acquired 
a small measure of discretion in the conduct of their foreign 
policy. The programme of required Communist action was 
laid down, clearly and honestly, by President Eisenhower on 
April 16th. That had better be remembered even though Sir 
Winston Churchill may not be very fond of such programmes. 
For it is only when the big items begin to be ticked off that 
smaller gestures like the release of Mr. Oatis fall into 
perspective. 


Truce or Treason? 


General Harrison has been spending the last few days in 
Tokyo getting new instructions and, it is to be hoped, a new 
public relations officer. Talks at Panmunjom will begin again 
on Monday, which gives both sides time to take stock. The 
main issue arose because the United Nations refused the 
Communist demand that all prisoners, willing or unwilling, 
be returned to their homes. A fortnight ago, the Communists 
offered a compromise under which willing prisoners should go 
home, unwilling prisoners should be handed over to a neutral 
commission of five specified countries and each side should 
then be given opportunities to “ eliminate the apprehensions ” 
of their prodigals. Within four months, those who had lost 
their apprehensions should be sent home, the rest remaining 
in custody until a political conference decided their fate. The 
U.N. returned a 13-point proposal which accepted all the 
Communists’ points of substance, except the last. On that, 
they repeated their view that those who wished to stay behind 
should then be released and allowed to do so. But they added 
one, quite new, condition. The whcle compromise scheme 
was only to apply to Chinese, and not to Korean, prisoners of 
war. All Koreans should be released on the armistice and 
be free to go where they chose. The Communists said this 
was a retrograde step and the talks were suspended. On the 
assumption that China is in fact anxious for peace in Korea, 
this latest move would seem to be making it unnecessarily 
difficult for them. It even suggests—and this is probably what 
Mr. Attlee was feeling after last week—that there are pressure 
groups in Washington who regard any truce as dishonourable 
which is not based on a united Korea. If these pressures pre- 
vail, there will be no truce; otherwise, it does not look so very 
far away. 


Progress in Kenya 

Mr. Lyttelton seems to have satisfied himself during his 
visit to Kenya that the emergency is coming under control] at 
last, and one of the points he made to the Press before leaving 
Nairobi for London has in turn reassured those made uneasy 
by the persistent demands for more summary justice. The 
processes of the law are to be speeded up, mainly by increas- 
ing the number of magistrates and judges, and by certain 


administrative changes, but Mr. Lyttelton gave an assurance 
that in no way will there be any departure from British prin. 
ciples. The Kenya Government is shortly to make an exact 
statement of its intentions. The main thing at the moment is stil] 
the imposing of peace on the country so that all the problems 
which have thrust themselves forward in the past few months 
with an urgency which many of the older settlers still cannot 
understand, may be tackled in a more favourable atmosphere. 
Mr. Lyttelton is still unconvinced that Mau Mau has its roots 
in economic causes, and, indeed, to argue about this may 
be no more profitable than trying to decide between the 
chicken and the egg. There was another interesting point 
in Mr, Lyttelton’s observations. When he said that he had 
no doubt that Mau Mau had at times received “ succour” 
from outside Kenya, was he simply referring, say, to the moral 
support given by much of the Indian Press? Of is there 
proof of more practical assistance having been given from 
abroad ? No doubt he will clear this up on his return. 


Templer of Malaya 


General Sir Gerald Templer’s informal progress report on 
Malaya, made at a Press conference on Monday, was im- 
pressive. Both as a commander and as an administrator, he 
has that extra ounce of drive which is the nearest a British 
officer gets to being ruthless; and it is our almost constitu. 
tional inability to be ruthless which is always one of our 
main handicaps in conducting operations such as those to 
which the security forces in Malaya are committed. Of the 
Statistics he quoted—all encouraging—the most interesting 
concerned the Special Operations Volunteer Force, in which 
renegade Communists, at present numbering 180, have 
undertaken to do an initial period of eighteen monthy 
service. Their training in small units has already begun; they 
will not, at first, be issued with personal arms until they 
actually go on operations. The idea of men who have 
surrendered being ready to seek out and destroy their late 
comrades, though foreign and repugnant to people in this 
country, is nothing out of the ordinary in Asia. In China 
civil wars have often been shortened by the readiness of 
commanders on what looks like the losing side to turn round 
and fight against it on behalf of the stronger side; this hap- 
pened on so large a scale when the Communists overran 
Nationalist China a few years ago that, except in the initial 
stages, there was virtually no fighting at all. General Templer 
made it clear that the hard core of Communist resistance, 
though its small but readily expandable forces had been with 
drawn deep into the jungle, was still very much in being, 
and he committed himself, wisely, to no forecast of the date 
at which the emergency might be brought to an end. 


The Politics of Health 


It has always been a little difficult to discover why, on purely 
economic grounds, members of the Labour Party, and Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan in particular, should have objected strongly t 
the setting up of a committee to review the cost of the National 
Health Service. The answer is, of course—and it was made 
particularly plain in Monday’s debate in the House of Commons 
—that to the politicians it is the political, and not the economi, 
aspect of the health service that matters. If that had not 
been so Mr. Bevan could hardly have attributed to the Gover 
ment, as he did, the intention simply to cut the health service. 
For the Government, which also consists of politicians who 
know what an enormously important factor the service caf 
be in the winning and losing of votes—to put it on the lowest 
level—will obviously be very unwilling to take the risk of 
making itself unpopular. In fact, when the Minister of Health 
talks about reviewing the cost of the Service and ensuring the 
“ efficient use of such Exchequer funds as may be made avail 
able,” he is trying to talk the purest economics—partly because 
he cannot afford, for political reasons, to talk anything els. 
The most that the Minister can safely do is to ensure that the 
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money spent is spent to the best advantage and to cut out any 
obvious waste. But since a proper distribution of costs may 
involve, for example, providing less money for dentures and 
more for mental hospitals—since, indeed, any economic change 
must involve a transfer of resources from one point to 
another—nothing can save the Government from political 
attack. All that Mr. Bevan has to do is to point with scorn 
fo any reductions in expenditure which may be achieved and 
represent them as an attack on the health service. The fact 
that they may in practice mean an improvement of the health 
service as a Whole, through a better use of its funds, does not 
stop him for one moment. 


Tooth and Claw 


What is the reasonable annual income of a dentist after costs, 
which amount to about fifty-two per cent. of gross receipts, have 
been deducted? On the basis of the Spens report £1,800 was 
arrived at as a decent income, and the scale of fees under the 
National Health Service was worked out accordingly. But 
within a couple of years it was generally supposed that den- 
tistry had become a profession equivalent in its rewards to 
successful gold-mining, and after a struggle the fees were re- 
duced by ten per cent. Now the dentists claim that they are 
unable to live at a proper professional standard. At Bolton 
last week-end the dentists of Lancashire and Cheshire agreed 
to fill in questionnaires on details of income and expenditure 
and send the information thus gathered to the British Dental 
Association, which has been trying unsuccessfully to persuade 
the Minister of Health to restore the ten per cent. cut. The 
Minister has twice said in the Commons recently that there is 
insufficient evidence to support the claim that dentists are not 
so well off as they should be. At Bolton it was said that the 
average monthly N.H.S. cheque had fallen since 1951 from 
£214 to £103, which, deducting half for costs, leaves the dentist 
with £50-odd—not a princely sum for a professional man. 
The British Dental Association, however, does not suggest that 
the national average is as low as all that. The unknown 
factor—which, for obvious reasons, may remain somewhat 
misty at least—is trustworthy information about private earn- 
ings. The Minister has announced his willingness to enquire 
fully into the matter if some sound evidence can be produced, 
and so it is now up to the British Dental Association to 
persuade its members to provide it. 


Equity for Actors 

Commercial television is clearly on the way: the Television 
Advisory Committee’s report to the Postmaster-General may 
be out in a week or two; and it should not be so very 
long before the form which commercial television is likely 
to take in this country, and its extent, will be settled. So all 
concerned are on their toes, among them the many and fre- 
quently hard-pressed members of the acting profession. At the 
annual meeting of British Equity on Sunday Mr. André Morell 
said that when he and his colleagues of the council had a 
meeting recently with the Assistant Postmaster-General, and 
the question of sponsored television was raised, they were told 
that it was a matter of urgency and advised to waste no time 
in connection with their proposals. Equity, therefore, decided 
to urge the Government to make it a condition of the issue 
of a licence that not less than eighty per cent. of the pro- 
gramme material submitted, whether live or film, should 
Originate in Britain. From the actors’ point of view, and in 
the circumstances, the request is reasonable, for sponsored 
television should certainly bring the opportunity for more actors 
to make a steady and decent living—an opportunity, however, 
which might largely be lost if programmes could freely be 
padded out to any extent with the short, cheap films turned out 
in Hollywood for American television and available in vast 
quantities. Equity is not primarily concerned, of course, with 
the possible quality of the commercial programmes, but in 
considering its demand, this is something that the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the public might keep in mind. 


XUM 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


FRENCHMAN, commenting on the complaint of an 

American that Sir Winston Churchill does not meet 

the Press in this country, observed this week that the 
Prime Minister holds a daily Press Conference in the House 
of Commons which is more informative than any Press 
conference held outside. It was a just tribute to Sir Winston’s 
performance at question-time. The whole House (not to men- 
tion the Press Gallery) appreciates the skill, humour and force 
upon which the Prime Minister draws to make the Govern- 
ment’s position clear or obscure as the occasion in his judge- 
ment warrants. On Tuesday, for example. Sir Winston used 
the question-and-answer method to imply that a good deal of 
the uproar caused in the United States by last week’s foreign 
affairs debate had been the result of incomplete reporting, and 
to state how this defect would be remedied. He did not 
hesitate to criticise the Government’s own machine for dis- 
seminating news. All this would certainly have been con- 
sidered good copy if it had emerged from a Press conference 
on the Roosevelt pattern. 

* * + - 


But though great international affairs are bubbling, both 
Houses of Parliament display an increasing interest in the 
pleasures of life. The Lords began a debate on historic houses 
last week which they will conclude after the Whitsuntide recess. 
On Tuesday they debated the national parks. And _ the 
Commons, excited no doubt by the start of the recess today 
(Friday) and by the approach of the Coronation, have been 
full of minor felicities. Mr. James Glanville’s “ Ode to Beer ” 
—to call it a speech would miss its flavour—was an attempt 
to blanket the Treasury in the atmosphere of a working-men’s 
club when the committee stage of the Finance Bill opened on 
Tuesday. Mr. Glanville asserted that the Club and Institute 
Union in Durham and the Northern Counties had decided to 
give each of its members from fifteen to twenty pints on 
Coronation Day. Evidently, the Coronation will be a fragrant 
memory in those parts. 

* iol - * 

Mr. Glanville likes beer; others like football and boxing; 
and Mr. Butler was assailed on Tuesday and Wednesday by 
those Members who disapprove of the favouritism he has shown 
to cricket in his taxation policy. Mr. Butler replied that he 
had little to spare for any other sports (not even amateur 
theatricals). One could not help admiring the moral 
strength of a Chancellor who chose to declare his faith in 
cricket on the very day on which commentators at Lord’s 
were trying to plumb the depths to which the prestige of 
cricket had fallen. 

. - * * 

Dr. Stross likes Rodin’s statue of the Burghers of Calais 
in the Victoria Tower Gardens and begged the Minister of 
Works, Mr. Eccles, to dismount it so that it could be seen 
properly. Mr. Eccles agreed to do so when he has the money, 
even though Rodin had approved the site and the height of the 
pedestal. Mr. Eccles handled this in his familiar réle of 
connoisseur, but in the next breath was urging the public to 
roll up to the Battersea Pleasure Gardens to see the Gargan- 
tuan Giant, an inflatable rubber figure, and a floral crown 
standing twenty-three feet high upon a cushion of flowers. 

* * * * 

The Conservatives enter the recess in a cheerful mood— 
despite a Government majority of only four during the com- 
mittee stage of the Finance Bill. Their victory at South 
Sunderland last week is regarded as public recognition of the 
vitality of the Government, and they consider too that they 
demonstrated in the House of Commons on Monday their 
immunity to Mr. Bevan’s charge that the Tories want to wreck 
the health service. But Monday’s debate did not answer all 

uestions. The argument centred on the suitability of the 

uillebaud Committee for conducting the kind of enquiry into 
the health service that everybody (Mr. Bevan included) thinks 
desirable. J. F. B. 
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WHAT WORRIES AMERICA 


HEN two countries as fundamentally well-disposed 

towards each other as Britain and the United States 

are plunged, as they were last week, into one of 
their periodic and outrageous quarrels, the steady friends of 
the Anglo-American alliance tend, more or less automatically, 
to rush in to prise the combatants apart. The anodyne phrase, 
“ differences of approach,” comes in for heavy duty. Now it 
is true that Americans and Britons live in different parts of 
the globe, and that they have a different history and a different 
attitude to life and work while at the same time deceptively 
speaking the same language. What is more, since the war the 
differences have become more rather than less apparent, 
because circumstances have demanded closer and more 
intimate contact between the two nations. Yet the differences 
have been in many cases settled or set aside because Britain 
came quickly to see that leadership must come from 
Washington, and Washington came, incredibly quickly, to give 
the necessary lead. It was not always precisely what Europe 
wanted, and it did not always take the form that suited Europe 
best. But it was the highest common factor between the ideal 
and the possible. Dollars were needed and they came with 
Marshall aid. Arms were needed, and they came through the 
North Atlantic Treaty. An act of aggression had to be faced 
and the United States led the United Nations into Korea. 

If differences of approach can be cancelled out or offset on 
such a scale, there is obviously no reason why Mr. Attlee and 
Sir Winston Churchill should be unduly disturbed by the fact 
that their speeches last week drew from Senator McCarthy a 
string of apoplectic exclamations. Nor does it much matter that 
the Senator virtually declared war on the British merchant 
marine. What is disturbing is not that Senator McCarthy was 
annoyed, but that so many bewildered Congressmen, who 
mostly are repelled by McCarthyism, found themselves half 
in sympathy with his speech. There is, in fact, a poison at 
work in the United States which, unless it can be eradicated, 
may become even more dangerous than it is now. It is prob- 
able that the Prime Minister and Mr. Attlee are already 
perfectly aware of at least the first steps to be taken towards 
a cure. Even though their words caused such an explosion in 
America last week it is most unlikely that they were mis- 
understanding the American situation. The beginning of the 
trouble is that a transition of ideas about leadership is taking 
place in Washington, and the sooner it is completed the better. 
Neither Sir Winston nor Mr. Attlee was likely to make the 
mistake of believing that leadership came better from London 
than from Washington. But they felt it had to come from 
somewhere. Best of all it should come from President 
Eisenhower himself. 

But the President at this moment is tied hand and foot by 
his election promises. He said he would cut expenditure, and 
the budget committee of Congress are intent on seeing that he 
does it. He said that he would be tough with China, but he 
is faced with a situation at Panmunjom in which mere tough- 
ness is foolish, for although an entirely satisfactory Korean 
settlement is out of the question a tolerable agreement has 
at last become possible. He has said that he will not tolerate 
Communists in Washington, but the McCarthy Committee on 
Government Operations is out to see that he does not tolerate 
liberals either. But above all he is tied by his personal con- 
viction that leaders in a democracy must express, not create, the 
people’s will. So the Roosevelt-Truman technique of talking, 
arguing, even bullying the legislature into doing in the end 

, what had to be done is over—for the moment. 
This was the first point behind last week’s speeches. 


President Eisenhower is not taking the lead in such a way 
as to reassure the British Government that the right will 
necessarily prevail or to reassure his own countrymen that 
McCarthyism will fail. It has nothing to do with Mr. Attlee’s 
giving the clenched-fist salute in Spain in 1936, or with alleged 
British ingratitude or resentment. These are merely emanations 
of Senator McCarthy’s red herring. The Senator himself jg 
primarily the United States Administration’s own problem, 
But the paralysis which temporarily grips the Administration, 
partly as a result of his determined activities, has become 
acutely Britain’s problem. For if Britain is to accept 
American leadership, President Eisenhower must lead. 

Beyond this lies a second and a very different point, 
There are certain major international issues on which Britaig 
and the United States do not see eye to eye. The three most 
important have all been mentioned by British Ministers in the 
past three weeks. What is the right economic policy for the 
United States as a creditor nation? What is the right policy 
and attitude for the next stage in dealing with Russia ig 
Europe? And how are the differences between the British 
and the American attitudes to China to be reconciled? 
Perhaps, if the Washington situation had been different, these 
might have remained subjects for quiet and sober discussion 
between diplomats in the two capitals. But Washington, in 
the last few months at any rate, has not shown much disposi- 
tion to listen so long as the discussion remained quiet and 
sober. So the issues were raised rather more loudly, and 
consequently more offensively. The one that has given most 
trouble, and which is also the most urgent, is China. The 
others could wait for more propitious occasions. 

The differences between Britain and the United States on 
China are certainly not confined to matters of detail. It is 
true that the Prime Minister implied last week that General 
Harrison was splitting hairs and wasting time in Panmunjom, 
But it was also implied, in the course of Mr. Attlee’s speech, 
which agreed quite closely with Sir Winston’s, that a Peking 
representative should take his seat in the United Nations once 
the fighting was over. It is true that Senator McCarthy says 
that British trade with China is equivalent to shells aimed 
at American “boys” in Korea. But even though some 
Americans may be able to swallow even this most vicious non- 
sense, their achievement of the feat cannot be put down entirely 
to the persuasive powers of Senator McCarthy. The trouble 
is that many Americans have been made receptive to poison 
by tensions within themselves. The American people are, with 
some reason, frightened, angry and confused about China, 
Because they do not know what to think, they tend to think 
what the Senator—and other Republicans—tell them to. The 
British people, on the other hand, think about China com 
paratively seldom, and, when they do, it is largely in terms 
of trade and Hong Kong. Yet the two Governments surely 
cannot be so far apart as the most biased or most frightened 
of their own citizens. 

Hope for the future of China is not dead. Communist 
China is Russia’s most powerful ally, but she is also the m 
independent. China is on the offensive in Asia, but even if 
that were not so she would remain the central fact of th 
Asian situation, and would have to be reckoned with as such 
She is also a traditional trading partner of the West and of 
Japan. Finally she cannot be conquered. Any settlement 
with China must be negotiated. It follows, in British logit, 
that there can be no point in slamming the door. But that i 
precisely what Senator McCarthy is trying to persuade Cot 
gress to do. Yet no strategic goods go in significant quantity 
to China. The scale and character of trade in the area have 
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been agreed between Washington and Europe for about two 

s, and the situation is controlled by a system as watertight 
gs can be devised. The alternative to this system would be 
fo impose a total embargo on trade, and enforce it by land, 
gea and air. That would lead to an extension of the war. 
And it would drive the Chinese economy in the direction of 
dependence on Moscow. China needs, and admittedly gets, in 
gal) quantities, raw and manufactured materials from the 
West with which not merely to build her Communist Utopia 
put to reconstruct what was there before. To deny these 
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things to her would not be to secure her defeat in Korea. 
But it would make it quite certain that China would not, for 
a long time to come, have any incentive to interpret Com- 
munism in her own way, as distinct from the Moscow way. 
The hope that she will take this independent line is not, in any 
case, bright and clear. But it remains the only hope for the 
future of South-East Asia. Washington knows all this, and 
almost certainly agrees with some of it. But just at the moment 
it is on the point of forgetting. It will be easier to remember 
if and when the war in Korea ends. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HOUGH I have never heard it remarked upon, surely 

the oddest feature of the Korean war (I mean the oddest 

from a purely military point of view) is the complete 
jmmunity of United Nations warships from attack by hostile 
aircraft. For nearly three years now major units of the 
United States Navy and the Royal Navy have been operating 
jn Korean waters, often close enough inshore to engage and 
be engaged by coastal batteries; yet no serious attempt— 
indeed | think no attempt of any kind-—has been made to 
bomb them. It must have occurred to the Communists that 
this would be a good thing to do; and it is hardly an enterprise 
from which their Russian patrons would be likely to restrain 
them. No doubt in the early stages nothing was possible 
because the Communists had no air-crews trained for the job; 
but there has been plenty of time to train them since. It 
geems strange that the only opportunity of inflicting major 
damage on their enemy, as opposed to merely containing him, 
should have been so studiously neglected by the Communists. 


Holmes, Sweet Holmes 


Mr. Martin Cooper’s discovery, made public in a letter 
to the Spectator, that Sherlock Holmes never said “* Elemen- 
tary, my dear Watson,” produced a Fourth Leader in The 
Times, and that in its turn gave rise to some learned corres- 
pondence in that journal. So far no one has put forward 
what I feel sure is the true explanation of the phrase’s wide- 
spread currency, which is that it was a line—possibly a curtain- 
line—in one or other of the dramatisations, probably that 
made and acted in by William Gillette. 1 haven't been 
able to check this, but-—to cite a roughly similar case—I was 
once told, and long believed, that the most dramatic line in 
English literature was “Hand me my rattan, Watson! ” 
uttered by Holmes when the snake in The Speckled Band began 
to descend the bell-rope. It was many years before I re-read 
the story, and found that the line does not occur in it. I 
bet it did occur in the play. 


Gentlemen Riders 

It is a long time now since riding was a_ universal 
accomplishment, and we are well accustomed to the idea 
that a Coronation procession will include a certain number 
of amateur horsemen. But on June 2nd the proportion of these 
will be so high that a thoughtful person cannot help wonder- 
ing, as he looks into the future, how much longer the eques- 
trian element on these occasions will survive. Nobody (for 
some reason) expects Admirals or Air Marshals to be at home 
in the saddle, but it is a sobering thought that the detachment 
from the Royal Canadian North West Mounted Police had to 
be taken out of their jeeps and given riding instruction before 
coming over here. The Prime Minister’s coach will, I under- 
stand, be manned entirely by amateurs (Mr. Frank Gilbey, Mr. 
Prior and Mr. Douglas-Pennant), and one peer is said to be 
entrusting the conduct of his to Etonians. Will the talent on 
which these agreeably makeshift arrangements depend be 
available at the next Coronation ?_ I suppose it will. Apart 
from the look of the thing, to which horses make a unique 
contribution, it is difficult to see what else could provide the 
Marshals with the mobility which enables them to regulate the 
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procession; although it may by then be possible for them to 
glide noiselessly to and fro upon atomic scooters, the prospect 
lacks urbanity. 


For Those in Hazard on the Horse 

Even the steadiest horses are an uncertain quantity on these 
occasions. They can be trained to ignore loud noises, waving 
flags and all the rest of it; but they cannot be made impervious 
to the atmosphere of expectancy and emotional excitement 
generated by the crowds, nor to the contagious or telepathic 
effects of any nervousness which their riders may feel. At the 
Coronation of King George VI the commander-in-chief of the 
troops taking part, Field-Marshal the Earl of Cavan, had some 
trouble with his charger at an early stage of the proceedings, 
lost his plumed hat as a result, and rode over the rest of the 
route bare-headed. And he was a very fine horseman. 


Sic 

Among the innumerable requests for facilities at the 
Coronation for overseas visitors, the following _ letter, 
addressed to a high official, surely qualifies for some sort 
of consolation prize. “ We ” (write the authors from Calcutta) 
“intend to attend the Coronation to chant the Vedic Mantras 
(to give blessings to Her Majesty) on that pompous occasion 
to our beloved Queen. We hope Her Majesty will be 
aware of the facts that our late Maharani (Queen) Victoria 
who reigned long and nicely had also blessings from the 
Indian Brahmin Pandits.... It will be a new thing for the 
people of England to see such Indian Pandits on the actions 
on that day. Really modesty prevents us to trumpet our own 
blow, but...” 

There follows a good deal of trumpeting. 


Terra Incognita 

I went to a concert last week. It was held in one of the 
better-known London halls, and I was greatly interested by 
my first view of the conditions under which musicians perform 
in public. The platform was lit by—in addition to footlights 
—one powerful bulb suspended centrally and encased in a 
large shade shrouded in black. Flanking it on either side, 
and facing the audience, were two doors over which appeared 
the illuminated legend EXIT, in massive capitals; and 
at the side of each door shone a small but brilliant 
light rather like a gas-mantle. The effect of all this was 
naturally to distract the eye and to make it less easy than it 
should have been to concentrate on the central figure of the 
musician; and I came away wondering whether in all concert- 
halls there is the same lofty disregard for the elementary 
principles of stage-lighting; and, if so, why. 


Nest Egg 

I heard the other day of a man who, when his wife 
informed him that a happy event impended, insured against 
triplets to the tune of £3,000. (There had been a recent case 
of triplets in his family and also, I think, a case of twins in 
hers.) When in due course an X-ray made it clear that his 
precautions had not been superfluous, he insured against all 
three babies being boys. They all were. STRIX 
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Homes and Home 
By GWENDOLEN FREEMAN 


6¢ ¥ T is not,” writes the Children’s Officer for Birmingham 

in his report of the Children’s Department’s first four 

years’ work,* “the function of a department whose duty 
is the care of children . . . to indulge in any form of ‘ empire- 
building.” “ Empire-building,” the reader may repeat, seeing 
a flash of light. Is not “ empire-building ” just the thing that 
so many charitable societies, so many reports and appeals, suffer 
from? And if this Birmingham report, the first full account 
published of the working of the Children Act by a large local 
authority, is free from this patina of self-esteem, this vaunting 
of statistics, should it not throw a good deal of light on general 
social conditions? It does throw light; and should interest 
anybody interested in children. 

In February, 1949, the Birmingham Children’s LD. partment 
began work, taking on the guardianship of about 1,600 children 
in a medley of institutions and foster homes, the partial respon- 
sibility of some hundreds more, including juvenile delinquents, 
and allied tasks such as the supervision of adoption. It came 
into being at the end of a decade in which interest in children 
had spread and deepened. There had been the war with its 
emphasis on preserving the young, and with the evil condi- 
tions disclosed by evacuation. The Curtis Report had shown 
the shortcomings of some institutions; juvenile delinquency had 
pointed to the inadequacy of private homes; the devastation 
on the Continent had thrust the problems of child-development 
still more into the limelight. Looking back one may see two 
conclusions emerging through those years. One, to be seen in 
Dr. John Bowlby’s report for the United Nations, Maternal 
Care and Mental Health, which insists on the need for a 
mother-figure in the early years; to be seen, too, in authority’s 
advocacy of foster homes instead of institutions—is the need 
of the child for a small family group. The other—to be seen 
in the many books on juvenile delinquency and in researches 
into family conditions in small areas; also in the recent dis- 
cussions in Parliament on cruelty in the home—is that many 
private family settings are inadequate and even vicious. 

Both these ideas enter into the Birmingham report. In 
chapter after chapter one is told of the change to the small 
group within the institution. Birmingham, aided by wealthy 
philanthropic citizens. has always been generous to deprived 
children; but, as one reads of the reforms of the last four years, 
one’s heart sinks a little for all the children who went before. 
Those city nurseries, for example—seven of them now—where 
babies up to two were accommodated, rosy-cheeked and well- 
behaved, in bright buildings with large gardens. They seemed 
as good as possible to the casual visitor; but in the ‘thirties 
we were not thinking of the young child’s imperative need of 
a mother-figure. In the nurseries there was kindness but no 
mother-figures, and at two the babies in most of them went on 
to other homes to try to build up their personal relationships, 
whatever they were, with a new set of people. 

The nurseries in Birmingham now keep children up to five. 
Until 1949 they were organised on the age-group basis, tiny 
babies together, those up to eighteen months together, and so 
on. Then—not so much officially, it appears, as by internal 
revolution—the whole system was changed. The children were 
gathered into family groups, tiny and less tiny together, and 
each member of the staff was given a group so that she acted 
as mother to a family of mixed ages. 

One nursery reports “ a most dramatic effect ” on the children. 
“ They changed from a lot of whimpering miserable little objects 
to families of individual and interesting children.” Another 
reports that the children in the new grouping slept longer, 
wetted their beds less, were earlier toilet-trained, talked earlier, 
were more venturesome; and the staff talked more to them of 
everyday things so that they participated more in adult life. 





* The First Four Years: The Report of the Children’s Officer of 


the City of Birmingham for the Period from February, 1949, to 
January, 1953. 
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Other changes have accompanied the family grouping. Pre. 
viously students moved from one nursery to another to gain 
experience, and so never formed a long-term relationship with 
the babies. Now they stay in the one nursery, and the children 
benefit. A small change that shows the way the wind is blow. 
ing is the substitution by one nursery of the baby chairs and 
tables for meals by adult chairs with cushions and high chairs 
such as there would be in an ordinary family. For the staff 
are now taking some meals with the children. The big furniture 
has made the children behave “in a more civilised manner.” 

Before the war there were already “ cottage homes ” (some. 
times holding as many as twenty !) for older children, and as 
much as possible was being done to educate them outside the 
institution. The family system has now further developed, 
Married couples are being substituted for house-mothers, the 
man going out to work in the day. The terms “ matron ” and 
“ superintendent ” have been abolished; the “ cottages ” have 
been given names instead of numbers; at Christmas as far as 
possible the children go out to friends or relatives; for their 
summer holidays they go away in small groups. A still further 
development of this family system is the building on new 
estates of semi-detached houses which will take eight children, 
with a married couple in charge. 

Reading of all this family imitation the uninstructed reader 
may ask why these children are in institutions anyway. Why 
are they not adopted, or settled with foster parents (who differ 
from adopting parents in that they receive payment from the 
authority and are supervised by visitors)? The answer is that 
many of the children in institutions are there for only a few 
weeks or months during a crisis of illness or lack of accom 
modation. That rules out adoption, and there are few foster 
mothers who will take children for short periods. 

The report gives some side-lights on foster homes. After the 
war the Home Office strongly urged local authorities to put 
children into private homes, and in the rush to do this some 
children were sent out without proper investigation and prepara- 
tion. The result was that the arrangement sometimes broke 
down; the foster mother was disillusioned and the child was 
made more insecure. It is often necessary to prepare a child 
slowly for life in a private house—especially if he has had some 
terrible experience in his own home. There also are the tastes 
of foster mothers to reckon with. Both they and people who 
want to adopt nearly always ask for girls. It is mainly the 
boys who are left in the institutions; and also those with physical 
disabilities and the coloured children. 

Work to find foster parents goes on all the time; talks are 
given to local societies and pamphlets are published. But 
there is another way of keeping a child out of the institu:ion— 
not to separate him from his milieu at all. (It is noticed that 
once the break is made—between a girl and her illegitimate 
baby or between children and neighbours who might help— 
there is far less willingness to be responsible.) The authority's 
visitor may find a neighbour or relation who would take on the 
children during the mother’s illness but cannot afford the cost; 
then the authority may pay for the children. The visitor may 
be able to reconcile an unmarried mother with her family. 
Every time the aim is to leave the child in its normal group; 
and “ family case work ” is growing more and more important, 
not only with the aim of keeping the children with their parents 
but of returning them speedily. This has already resuited it 
a decrease in the numbers in institutions—lack of “ empire 
building.” The department also continually re-examines the 
family file to see if anything more can be done to unice the 
child with its people. 

And yet, as has so much been emphasised in the last dezade, 
there has remained the bottom stratum of incorrigible p irents. 
Birmingham has its ring of slums, its rough industria] popu 
lation; but studies made in London and other towns sho « the 
same perversity and squalor. Ten per cent. of pare..is of 
children in the city’s charge disappear; some parents te.) .*s 10 
get the authority to take their children; some come thre- - «ing 
suicide if the child is not accepted. The report give any 
depressing examples of family tangles. 
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It is, of course, a vicious spiral, bad upbringing and depriva- 
tion leading to more bad parents and more deprivation. The 
approach, as the Birmingham report shows, may be twofold. 
Children removed from their families may be found as far as 

ssible substitute families, and this can be done to some extent 
even in institutions. And the bad families from which the 
children have been removed can, by constant visiting, some- 
times be rehabilitated. The second approach is probably the 
more important. 


Timbuktu, 1953 
By THOMAS HODGKIN 


T was late at night and bitterly cold when I arrived at 
Timbuktu. It was also bright moonlight and the Prophet's 
birthday. So the town was full of the noise of drumming; 

the Imams read the Koran outside the mosques, and nobody 
went to bed. I was welcomed at the campement by a large 
French civil engineer from Douala, who fed me on red wine 
and sausage sandwiches. He was entirely disillusioned about 
Timbuktu, having left his boat and his wife at Abidjan and 
travelled overland to see the town. Now he found he had 
to wait a week for a boat to take him down the Niger to 
Gao. “Timbuktu is not worth wasting five minutes on— 
and here am I for eight days. And I might have been 
drinking cold beer in Nice.” Most of the eight days he 
spent in bed. 

Public opinion, in the Quartier Latin where | lived, was 
kindlier disposed to Timbuktu. But all agreed that it was 
“pas grande chose.’ For my meals | enjoyed the lavish 
hospitality of the Popote Sous-Officiers of the I1l* Compagnie 
Saharienne Motorisée. Here conversation never stopped 
before midnight and sometimes continued till four in the 
morning—led by an argumentative wireless operator who had 
studied for the priesthood: he had not lost the faith, he 
explained, but he preferred the theories of Voltaire and Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau to those of Maritain. The Sous-officiers, 
too, regarded Timbuktu as something of a backwater. Wives, 
they thought, were expensive. 

What you think of Timbuktu depends, of course, on what 
you are looking for. If you hope to find there the flourish- 
ing centre of commerce and university city that existed from 
the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, where men of learning 
like Ahmad Baba and Muhammad Baghoyogho lectured and 
wrote their books, you will be disappointed. The international 
trade and traffic in ideas which once flowed across the Sahara, 
and made Timbuktu great, now flow through Dakar and 
Abidjan, Takoradi and Lagos. Timbuktu is no longer the 
centre where the caravans from the South, carrying gold and 
slaves, ostrich-feathers and ivory, hand over to the caravans 
from North Africa, bringing copper and salt, Venetian stuffs 
and Barbary horses. Modern Timbuktu is a town with less 
than eight thousand inhabitants, a market for the peasants 
and nomads of the region, with two French firms, and a few 
Lebanese and African traders, selling tea and sugar, tinned 
food and enamel basins, cotton goods and haberdashery. These 
shops lie round the central square, where men sit all day 
with sewing-machines, making white boubous. 

In the sandy streets which lead from the square are the 
houses of the merchants and men of substance—built in the 
traditional Timbuktu style, of dried mud, with four engaged 
columns, two on either side of a central doorway. The door 
itself is of wood, covered with iron knockers and bosses, 
elegantly carved, in the better houses. In what are called the 
houses of deuxiéme qualité bits of petrol tins take the place 
of iron, and the bosses are smaller and fewer, with less design. 
The door-posts are decorated with a kind of vine pattern, 
usually two or three rows of it, painted red, blue or yellow. 
These houses are of two storeys, with elegantly carved wooden 
casements on the second storey, reminding one of Aleppo or 
Damascus. 

A little further from the centre of the town are the three 
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great mosques: Djinguéréber, built on the orders of the 
Emperor Mansa Musa, on his return from Mecca, the largest 
and most impressive of the three; Sankoré, also fourteenth 
century in origin, founded by “a great lady, very rich and 
very anxious to do good works,” the centre of the mediaeval 
university; and Sidi Yahia, the smallest and least beautiful, 
which has suffered from a disastrous restoration, carried out 
in 1939 by a Commandant du Cercle with a passion for 
improvement. These mosques, too, are of dried mud, basilicas 
in form, with many aisles, divided by parallel rows of square 
columns. As you go towards the outskirts of the town, the 
houses become smaller and poorer, till you reach a slum 
area of round straw huts, grouped together in compounds of 
mud and thorn, where women cook and grind millet, and a 
few hens run about. This is where the Bella live—formerly 
serfs, now (like everyone else) citizens of the French Union, 
but preserving still in practice something of their traditional 
servile status. Beyond the slums is the desert. 

Like its commerce, the intellectual life of Timbuktu is not 
what it was. When Leo Africanus visited the town in 1513, 
he was struck not only by the wealth of its merchants, but 
also by the prestige enjoyed by its theologians and professors. 
“The dons,” he says, “receive a very reasonable stipend 
from the Government.” He also says that bigger profits were 
made on the sale of books than on any other commodity. 
Though no longer a university town, modern Timbuktu is a 
centre of French education, with its école régionale, école 
nomade and medersa. The headmaster of the me/ersa is an 
extremely intelligent and scholarly Algerian Arab. Originally, 
he explained, the school was planned to provide education, 
based partly on French and partly on Arabic, for the sons 
of chiefs and notables. Now, like other institutions, it has 
been “ democratised,” and caters for town and nomad children, 
irrespective of social class. (This is necessary, too, because 
chiefs and notables will sometimes pay as much as £20 not 
to have a child educated.) 

There are also several independent Koranic schools, kept 
by elderly marabouts. And one learned old man is writing 
the lives of the great scholars and teachers of the Tekrur. 
Here, as elsewhere in West Africa, western education is break- 
ing up the old social system—with its five fairly sharply 
differentiated classes, warriors, preachers, craftsmen, bards and 
serfs—and producing a new élite, of Government officials, 
teachers and traders, who have been to school, speak good 
French, and are interested in democratic ideas. In Timbuktu, 
as in the Welsh valleys before the war, there is a tendency 
for the educated and ambitious young to move out and find 
jobs in Ségou, Kayés, Bamako or Dakar, where openings 
are better. 

I sat in the shop of Khalil Baba, an elderly merchant and 
a local leader of the radical party, Rassemblement Démo- 
cratique Africain, and talked with such a young man, just 
returned to Timbuktu, after nine years’ absence, to marry and 
settle down. (Among other jobs he had walked from Tim- 
buktu to the Gold Coast to sell a herd of cattle. “A risky 
business, since, if you don’t sell the cattle within three days 
of your arrival, they are liable to die.”) He thought Timbuktu 
needed “ modernisation.” By “ modernisation” he meant, 
among other things, an improvement in communications. 
“ Timbuktu has no airport in regular use, and road and river 
communications are usable for only part of the year. This 
prevents the development of trade.” He also wanted electrifi- 
cation. There was talk of establishing a generating station, 
but’ it seemed unlikely that this would serve the African 
quarters. He wanted a big modern hospital, in place of the 
present small maternity hospital and dispensary, And he 
thought that there should be a development of local industries 
“ artisanat”” where 
craftsmen could be trained in modern techniques. 

But even if Timbuktu were “modernised” in all these, 
plainly desirable, ways, it would still be far from recovering 
its ancient wealth and greatness, based as these were on a 
large volume of trade along the Niger and across the Sahara. 
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That evening the camels began to come in from Taodeni, 
twenty-seven days’ journey to the North, bringing great blocks 
of salt, for sale in the markets of Timbuktu. These twice- 
yearly salt caravans are almost all that remain of Timbuktu’s 
Saharan traffic. The Trans-Saharan railway, which would link 
Timbuktu and the western Sudan directly with North Africa 
and Europe, is still one of the great unbuilt railways of the 
world. 


Hope and the Western 
Isles 


By GRAHAM DUKES 


SPLENDID way to be introduced to Hebridean life 

is to take @ seat on one of the big blue service buses 

which, several times in the day, pull out from the 
quayside at Stornoway. They go rolling over the twisting 
twenty miles to the Standing Stones in the west, watched only 
by disapproving sheep, and leaving behind them a trail of oily 
brown smoke, to lie writhing in the road until a stray breath 
of wind puffs it casually away over the lonely peat. They 
‘swing gaily along the breezy coastal road up to the Butt of 
Lewis, pursued by a pack of wild-eyed and delighted dogs. 
They roar with magnificent abandon round the rocky hairpin 
bends above Loch Seaforth, on the way down to Harris, while 
a dozen Gaelic voices urge the driver to greater efforts. 

The crofters, the visiting dentist, and the old women coming 
home from the peat-cutting, the crates of milk, the bags of 
letters and the boxes of herrings, all these bounce merrily up 
and down, while the mildewed back seat given over to bags 
of cattle food groans an unavailing protest. This is a happy 
load of humanity and industry; the journey touches, at one 
point or another, on every aspect of life in Lewis today. It 
is life possessed of a great many problems, serious because they 
affect each of the three means of existence in the Hebrides 
fishing, weaving and crofting. 

Where the bus begins its journey, you look out over the 
masts of a subsiantial herring fleet in Stornoway Harbour. Only 
a handful of those boats are ready to put to sea. Forty years 
ago this was the home of hundreds of working drifters, bringing 
in the Minch herring for curing. But the market has become 
smaller since those days, and the competition greater, while 
Stornoway, handicapped by its geographical position, has con- 
tinually been the loser. There are freight charges across the 
Minch and long rail journeys to be paid for before the Storno- 
way herring arrives on the English market, and for one reason 
or another it no longer sells on its merits at higher prices than 
the product of other ports. Three years ago, for example, 
when restrictions on fish imports came to an end, it proved 
to be the modern Norwegian fleets which could bring good 
herrings most cheaply and quickly to England. 

Now it is very easy for an impassioned Hebridean Home- 
Rule orator to blame all this, and much more besides, on to 
Authority. Edinburgh is far enough away to be safely accused 
of most things, and Whitehall so remote that it can be branded 
as the cause of all the troubles of the Islands. And when such 
arguments are turned to the subject of tweed-weaving, then 
the blame for present difficulties must be placed squarely with 
London. For ten years now Purchase Tax has made Harris 
homespun tweed into an expensive luxury; there have been 
good years for dollar exports, but those have not prevented wide 
and recurrent unemployment among the Island weavers. Several 
times crisis has been avoided only by weaving inferior grades 
of cloth, so as to evade the tax, and the practice does nothing 
to maintain the reputation of Harris and Lewis for fine tweed. 

Then there is the plight of agriculture. Crofting is the 
traditional life of the Hebridean, and he wishes for no other. 
But a croft—no more than a tiny striprof poor land growing 
potatoes and barley—is hardly an economic proposition today, 
and in spite of small Government subsidies, which do no more 
than maintain the present position, the soil is not used to the 
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best advantage. Stornoway itself depends almost completely 
on milk imported from the mainland, and twice in recent years 
Lewis has been put in danger of near-starvation by dock strikes 
of no more than a few days. 

Distance, as well as being a problem in the relation of Lewis 
with the world, is a domestic headache. Outside Stornoway 
fewer than twenty thousand people are scattered among eight 
hundred square miles of rock and peat, mainly in isolated 
hamlets, where bad roads and high petrol taxes make for eXpen- 
sive transport. Take a ticket for any journey in the Hebrides 
and a third of the fare will go towards paying for a new bus, 
when the present one has shaken itself all too rapidly to pieces 
on stony roads. 

Such are some of the problems of the Hebrides—those ang 
the constant struggle against tuberculosis. In 1950, the TB. 
death rate in Lewis was the highest for a quarter of a century; 
the islanders have inherited practically no immunity to the 
disease, and when the Sanatorium is full, as it invariably is, it 
is impossible to carry out proper isolation and treatment in a 
crofthouse. 

The results of all these troubles are seen in the emigration 
of young people to work on the mainland, often in unskilled 
factory jobs. This is emigration, not in hope of a new and 
better life over the Minch, but simply in search of the chance 
to earn a living; there are very few who do not return to work 
on their family crofts at holiday times. More young people 
would emigrate if they were free to do so; yet half of the five 
thousand islanders receiving National Assistance are young 
girls who must stay at home to care for aged parents on their 
crofts. Raising water, cutting and drying peat, planting pota- 
toes and milking the cow, make full time work for a healthy 
girl, and it is work with no prospects for the future. 

Much, certainly, has been done for the Hebrides, and much 
more the people have done for themselves. New water schemes 
have been completed, a quarter of a million pounds has gone 
to modernise the port, and the sky wires—the ungainly pre- 
cursors of progress—have brought electricity to isolated villages. 
Timber houses from Sweden, together with modern bungalows 
which the crofters, helped by Government grants and loans, 
have built for themselves, have almost replaced the unhealthy 
old “black houses” of thatch and untrimmed stone. Even 
churches have been built or rebuilt by their congregations; and 
when the islanders of Bernera grew tired of unfulfilled official 
promises to build them a bridge to Lewis, they raised a fund 
for materials to make a causeway of their own. Such things 
as these reflect the character and the outlook of the people. 

But inevitably there is a clash in young minds between 
two opposing ways of life; between the island traditions which 
they know and the tempting visions of city existence, seen 
through the cinema and radio without being experienced in the 
reality. There are people who fear that, while the Islands are 
enriching the world with their ancient culture, the younger 
Lewismen, exposed to these outside influences, will lose their 
love for the good traditional things of the Hebrides. 

Such spiritual problems apart, no one doubts that the first 
need of Lewis is for money, a great deal of money, for roads 
and bridges, for modernisation of the fishing fleet and for 
bringing the soil back into efficient production. But Govern- 
ments are not traditionally generous to the Western Isles, and 
the shadow of the late Lord Leverhulme falls across any attempt 
to encourage private investment. They still argue in Stornoway 
as to why his great venture to bring prosperity to the Hebrides 
failed. Leverhulme bought Lewis during the first World War, 
with visions-of establishing a great fishing and canning industry. 
Today only a few stumps mark the site of the pier around 
which the port of Leverburgh was to have grown up; the 
cannery building is a tweed mill; the machinery is tinning 
sardines in Spain. Traditionalists proudly declare that Lever- 
hulme was driven from the Hebrides by the crofters, clinging 
to their rustic traditions and wanting none of his English 
factories. The local people will tell you that the venture was 
wrecked by scheming politicians in London. 

Whatever the truth, and whatever the crofters may have 
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thought of Leverhulme and his methods, his failure was a 
disaster for the islands. In the thirty years that followed they 
jost a quarter of their population; still the stream of young 

le flows across the Minch. There is an obvious danger 
today that the Outer Hebrides may become nothing more than 
a great picturesque folk-museum, a background for Gaelic 
summer schools, a land of old people whose traditional ways 
will seem to have been bypassed by progress. Patiently, thirty 
thousand Lewismen are looking south to London for a promise 
of new hope in the Western Isles. 


The Lone Prairee 
By DESMOND E. HENN 


The last time the Spectator published an article from Mr. 
Henn it received a number of unfriendly letters, some of them 
from Canada. So it wishes to emphasise, before the next con- 
signment arrives, that Mr. Henn lives in Saskatchewan, that 
his opinions are his own, that he has a right to them, and that 
they don’t commit anyone else—not even the Spectator. 

Regina, Saskatchewan. 


ANDWICHED in between Alberta and Manitoba, the 

other two prairie provinces of Western Canada, lies a 

rectangular block of land rather more than two-and-a- 
half times the size of the United Kingdom, and with a popu- 
lation considerably smaller than that of Birmingham. This is 
known officially as Saskatchewan and unofficially as the Wheat 
Province, a term that is undeniably accurate but hardly one 
calculated to set the tourist’s pulse racing with excitement. 
Travellers who are compelled by the combined exigencies of 
business and geography to journey over or across this humble 
portion of the Dominion either remain resolutely asleep until 
the ordeal is over or gaze out of the window in pained aston- 
ishment that so large an area can present so uniformly unin- 
teresting an appearance. 

To dismiss it thus out of hand is to do the province a 
grave injustice. Granted that its landscape is dull, its towns 
unlovely, its climate impossible, its liquor laws intolerable and 
its roads a mockery; nevertheless, Saskatchewan has several 
claims to distinction. For one thing it produces over sixty per 
cent. of the wheat grown in Canada; for another, cattle out- 
number human beings by a ratio of three to two; and, for a 
third, its population has been decreasing steadily for the past 
eighteen years. 

Most of the people who live in Saskatchewan do so either 
from habit or out of necessity; and the majority of those who 
for one reason or another find themselves in this unhappy pre- 
dicament are sustained only by working ceaselessly on plans 
for their own private Drang nach Westen, to be put into effect 
as soon as circumstances permit. Almost everyone who has 
languished in Saskatchewan for more than three months 
cherishes a dream of some day “ moving to the (West) Coast,” 
where there are reputed to be trees bearing apples and other 
exotic fruits and where flowers occasionally bloom unassisted 
by man. That many of its inhabitants have already achieved 
this understandable ambition can be inferred from vital statistics 
crediting the province with the lowest mortality rate in Canada. 

The province’s governmental seat is located in Regina, a 
purely ad hoc city of some 70,000 souls, which, except for the 
necessity of establishing an administrative centre somewhere, 
would logically have not the slightest excuse for existing at all. 
It is a courageous little town trying desperately to overcome the 
disadvantage of being situated nearly five hundred miles from 
the nearest metropolis of comparable size and similar nation- 
ality. With tireless ingenuity its citizens have provided them- 
selves with a symphony orchestra, two radio stations, and a 
newspaper. There is also the provincial Legislature whose 
portentous deliberations provide alternative recreation on a 
slightly lower level than Bugs Bunny or the Western Hit 
Parade. 

On week-ends civic pride is subordinated to the imperative 
necessity of getting out of Regina, however briefly, and local 
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residents think nothing of climbing into their cars and driving 
250 miles south across the border to Minot, North Dakota, there 
furtively to jndulge in the delicious wickedness of sipping a 
Maftini in public—a form of depravity which their own 
inspired solicitude for provincial morality has made illegal in 
Saskatchewan. This fearless realisation of the evils attending 
the consumption of Strong Drink has had the happy effect of 
discouraging the populace from attempting to combat the 
cumulative depression of prairie life by sitting on the front porch 
with a pink gin in each hand, brooding darkly over the enigma 
of Sin and going generally to pieces. 

It is really a great pity that no objective observer has made 
a detailed survey of the various infirmities to which the human 
spirit succumbs on being exposed to the wide open spaces. One 
feels that an instructive parallel could be drawn between the 
precognitions of Eternal Torment so rife in rural Alberta, and 
the impulse which in the neighbouring province to the east 
has given birth to a Socialist party mouthing manifestos that 
would make Lenin tremble with alarm and which are con- 
scientiously implemented only in so far as they are not incon- 
sistent with a wholly capitalist economy. Of course, even in 
Saskatchewan one may walk past a church on Sunday morning 
and see metal plaques marked “ Jesus Saves ! ” attached to a 
substantial number of car licence plates, but by and large 
the impromptu hysteria of the revival meeting has been replaced 
by an aberration more exclusively political in character. 

This is not by any means to deny that the Socialist régime 
is a phenomenon deserving of respect. It has proved suffi- 
ciently adroit to remain in power for nine years, and the normal 
business of government is carried on with a degree of incom- 
petence and corruption not perceptibly higher than that pre- 
vailing elsewhere on the continent. It has modestly taken the 
credit for introducing social reforms that had long since been 
accepted elsewhere by the most reactionary champions of 
laissez-faire, and in consequence now finds itself firmly installed 
in the affections of the electorate. That it has not so far 
succeeded in transforming Saskatchewan into a_ particularly 
agreeable place in which to live is perhaps not altogether the 
Government’s fault; this was until quite recently the Cinderella 
Province, poor and neglected, and many farmers recall with 
bitterness the pre-war days when markets for wheat were scarce. 

Britain’s recent refusal to sign the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, and the resulting implication that she is betting on a 
fairly marked drop in grain prices, has sent a faint, cold breath 
of misgiving rustling across the prairie. People here, who 
have themselves been uneasily eyeing the enormous wheat re- 
serves left over from last year, were banking on the minimum 
price guarantee to maintain their profits in the event of a second 
record-breaking crop this year. While acknowledging a smart 
business move, they feel that Britain’s decision may portend, if 
not disaster, at any rate a painful recession for those at the 
producing end. 

In southern Saskatchewan such fears afflict only those 
unfortunate enough to own just the surface of their land. The 
lucky majority, gleefully auctioning off their mineral rights to 
the hotly competitive oil companies, have come to regard farm- 
ing as a.rather dull sideline. Drilling activity is increasing 
daily, and, although nothing comparable to Alberta’s fabulous 
Redwater field has so far been discovered, there are at least 
three established fields of moderate size and a number of 
scattered producing wells. Probably ninety per cent. of the 
freehold mineral rights have now been leased, and in favoured 
areas a half-section of 320 acres may fetch as much as $10,000. 

The other day I met a farmer who somehow typified the 
transformation from a marginal existence to sudden prosperity 
that is taking place all around. He was dressed in an old 
boiler suit, and looked as though he had slept under a hedge 
for the past three nights, except that they don’t have hedges 
in Saskatchewan. Carrying an improbable pigskin briefcase, he 
was climbing into one of two brand-new Cadillacs he had just 
bought, on the way into town to wind up the business of lease- 
broker which he had been running as an enormously profitable 
hobby. In a few weeks’ time he was going to move to a ranch 
in California and settle down to raise chinchillas. 
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The Guid Scots Tongue 


By ALASDAIR J. McKICHAN (Glasgow University) 
Beowete: was on the Bench and the Court was 





crowded to hear the verdict. The trial had been long, 
the evidence involved, but Counsel for the Defence had 
layed havoc with the Prosecution’s case, and to those present 
it seemed that the accused must be acquitted on this, a capital, 
charge. But they had reckoned without the vagaries of his 
Lordship, who, fixing the prisoner with an irritable eye, rasped : 
“ Aye, Aye, ye’re a clever chiel, but ye’d be nane the waur 0’ a 
hangin’.” 

This, the most famous of all the notorious Lord Braxfield’s 
dicta, still rings in our ears today, and, although we can 
scarcely applaud the sentiments behind his judgement, we can- 
not but relish the pawkiness of his language. The Scots tongue 
seems better fitted than any other for the acid sarcasm, the 
searing self-criticism and the paradox, one or other of which 
forms the barb of every Aberdonian story, and had Braxfield’s 
words been pronounced in faultless English it is doubtful 
whether they would have survived today. 

Apart altogether from the questionable justice, it would be 
unusual to hear a similar utterance coming from a member of 
the Scottish Bench today. An unbiased judgement there would 
be, of course. It might even be delivered with a wit as dry 
as Braxfield’s, but, more likely than not, it would be spoken in 
the modulated tones of Oxford and the B.B.C. Indeed, it 
would be possible to stray into the Court of Session in Edin- 
burgh, and from aural evidence alone, imagine that you had 
come, not round the corner from St. Giles and the quiet dignity 
of Parliament Square, but in from the bustle of the Strand. 
The voices from the Bench, the Bar, and even the witness-box 
might support this theory, for, in the last half century or so, it 
has become the custom for the well educated Scot to adopt the 
manner of speech of the Southern Englishman. 

My selection of the Law, as an example of a walk of life 
in which this habit obtains, was not altogether fortuitous, for 
of all our Scottish institutions the Law is only rivalled by the 
Church in its sturdy spirit of jealous nationalism. The members 
of this profession resist bitterly, and we Scotsmen think rightly, 
all attempts to anglicise its workings. Indeed, the leaders of 
the Covenant Movement, who favour a mild brand of Nation- 
alism, are almost all either solicitors or advocates. Thus it is 
surprising and significant that men like these should have em- 
braced so enthusiastically this pernicious habit. 

The urge to efface all evidence of his origin seems to have 
come early to the travelled Scot. We have Boswell’s own word 
for it that, when at his first meeting with Johnson, it was 
divulged that he was “a Scotch gentleman,” he blurted out, 
“ Mr. Johnson, indeed I come from Scotland, but I cannot help 
it.” A truism which was met with the broadside it so richly 
deserved: “ Sir,” replied the Doctor, “ that, I find, is what a 
very great many of your countrymen cannot help.” It is easy, 
too, to imagine that gregarious Anglo-Scot moulding the robust 
undertones of his native Auchinleck to the genteel pleasantries 
of the London drawing-rooms. But in Boswell’s day the Scot 
at home felt no qualms about his natural speech. Then the 
lairds took to sending their sons to the English public schools 
and to Oxford or Cambridge, instead of to Utrecht or Paris, 
and soon the landed gentry all spoke with this imported 


refinement. Still, the habit was confined to this small upper 
class. But the present century brought the influence of radio 


and cheap travel. The ambitious Scot, a self-conscious body, 
wondered whether he would not fare better if he imitated the 
glib off-hand speech of the Englishman which was so suitable 
for the casual conversation. Having made his decision, he had 
a model ready at hand. He had only to listen to the news 
bulletins read in the immaculate diction of Portland Place, and 
soon he could lengthen his vowels and clip his consonants as 
in the manner born. 
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At present only society and the business and professional 
classes are ‘affected by the fashion. The working man and 
woman have no inhibitions about using their mother tongue, 
Here, however, a more repellent influence is at work. Scot. 
land’s street corners, like most others in Britain, are hideous 
with the drape suit, the crew cut and the pseudo American 
accent. . The teenagers (an ugly word, but evocative of the 
brash young people it connotes) ape their heroes of the comic 
strip or Hollywood and mouth their inanities, sideways, after 
the style of Mr. James Cagney. But this, we hope, is a passing 
phase. It seems more likely that, following the usual course of 
events, the fads of the upper classes will become in time the 
habits of the lower, and then all Scotland will speak with one 
ghastly cultured voice. 

Some may: argue that this standardisation of our national 
language should be a forward, and not a_ backward, step, 
Indeed, I have heard a schoolmaster at a well-known Scottish 
school earnestly advising his sixth-year pupils that they should, 
for their own sakes, look to their accents and cultivate the 
“ Accepted Pronunciation.” This I believe is a common, and, 
I suppose, well intentioned, practice. The result of it is that 
by the time many students arrive at their universities they are 
half converted to this obnoxious creed and speak in a hybrid 
patois that has to be heard to be believed. By the time they 
graduate the process is complete and their accents would pass 
unremarked in Kensington High Street. But surely this 
chameleon-like change goes unappreciated by the very people 
it is intended to impress. My own English friends, at least, 
aver that they like and admire an unadorned Scottish voice, 
I have known some of them on arriving from the south in 
Glasgow’s St. Enoch Station, simply stand and drink in the 
accents flowing round them—bemused, as it were, by the 
glottal stop. 

And what a price we should have to pay for this 
standardisation. We should lose not only the hackneyed 
accent of the standard stage Scotsman, which is that of the 
central industrial belt, but also the gentle unhurried cadences 
of the Western Highlands, the precisely enunciated syllables of 
Inverness and the kindred speech of the far north. We should 
lose the thick, warm, burring of the Borders, personified for 
most of us in the voice of Mr. Jock Wemyss, saying “ Well, 
it’s been a grand game . . ."—words which in recent years have 
been subject to too many reservations and qualifications—and 
away would go the Ayrshire Doric of Burns. It is almost 
inconceivable that the Aberdonian could be parted from the 
language of Buchan; it is a way of speech which seems to be 
brazed on to him for life by the prevailing east wind, but in 
time, I suppose, it would go, along with querulous tones of 
the Fifer, and the downrightness of the capital. No conceiv- 
able gain in efficiency or mutual understanding could compen- 
sate for the loss of these national riches. 


The sad state of affairs which exists was remarked on by 
Sheriff Ross-McLean, Q.C., when he spoke recently at a 
function in his own Sheriffdom. The Sheriff, who is well 
known for his shrewd observations on Scottish problems, urged 
that, before it was too late, Scotsmen should recognise this 
current affectation for what it is; that we should put aside 
these laboriously learned gentilities and speak our own pithy 
language. He argued that our speech was only one of our 
many national assets which we were heedlessly jettisoning in 
favour of glossier, imported substitutes, and he advised that 
before we clamour with Covenants and Commissions we should 
conserve such of our characteristics as we still possess. I am 
sure the Sheriff does not mean that we should turn into Saltire- 
waving kilted caricatures, but rather he means that unless we 
exhibit at home the independence, individuality and lack of 
snobbery which made us the world’s best emigrants, our plea 
for a bigger share in the running of our own country cannot 
be other than an empty gesture. Here is one Scotsman who 
agrees with the Sheriff; who will continue to roll his “1's” 
fearlessly; and who will not exchange his porridge for a mess 


of packaged pap. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Venice Preserv'd. By Thomas Otway. (Lyric, Hammersmith.)—— 
Britannicus. By Jean Racine. Le Jeu de L’Amour et du Hasard. 
By Pierre de Marivaux. On ne Saurait Penser a Tout. By 
Alfred de Musset. (Comeédie Frangaise : St. James’s.)——-The 
Seven Year Itch. By George Axelrod. (Aldwych.)——The Two 
Bouquets. By Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon. (St. Martin’s.) 
Otway’s tragedy merits revival, and Peter Brook’s production at 
Hammersmith does it justice. The presence in London of a company 
from the Comédie Frangaise gives the revival an added interest, for 
the French classical influence worked strongly on Otway, and in this, 
his best play, one can glimpse what he might have founded; a 
generally acceptable form and style for tragedy on the grand and 
classically-proportioned scale. The play has blemishes enough in 
construction and characterisation to prevent its regaining the 
immense popularity it enjoyed throughout the eighteenth century 
and into the nineteenth, and there is no doubt that much of its more 
obvious artificiality helps to hold a modern audience at arm’s length. 
But is that necessarily a bad thing? It is, at any rate, superbly 
actable and quick with the authentic theatrical thrill, and one likes 
to think of Shakespeare and Racine watching it from opposite 
corners. 

As Jaffeir, the noble Venetian who joins a conspiracy against the 
Senate and then betrays it at the promptings of his wife, Mr. Gielgud 
crosses Hamlet and Brutus in a subdued performance which is all 
the more telling for its remarkable unselfishness. The weakness of 
the part lies chiefly in the ease by which Belvidera can strike sickness 
into Jaffeir’s conscience, but Mr. Gielgud supplies what the lines 
lack and almost persuades one that the inward conflict is deep-seated 
enough to qualify for tragic nobility. Paul Scofield as Pierre is 
Cassius to the Brutus aspect of Jaffeir, brazen-voiced, conscience- 
free, a perfect contrast. The best scenes in the play are between these 
two, from the nocturnal meeting on the Rialto, when Pierre persuades 
Jaffeir to join the plot, to the moment in the torture-chamber when 
Jaffeir stabs Pierre to save him from a horrible and shameful death 
on the wheel. The rdle of Belvidera lacks substance, and the tran- 
sitions which it demands, from sweet wifeliness into the very em- 
bodiment of outraged conscience and thence into remorse and mad- 
ness and death, are painfully abrupt. Eileen Herlie has a noble 
presence ; it is a part for her, certainly ; and she plays it nobly 
enough ; yet there is something colourless about her performance, 
a paleness which is curiously at odds with the volume of sound that 
pours from her mouth during the mad scene. But the pallor is in 
the part, no doubt, rather than in Miss Herlie. There is nothing 
pale about Pamela Brown's Aquilina, the courtesan who loves 
Pierre but endures for a consideration the palsied caresses of the aged 
senator Antonio, played with a rare shivering gusto by Richard 
Wordsworth. Their scenes together are the scurrilous comic relief 
to the thickening gloom elsewhere, and there is one which plays like 
an outrageous dramatisation of one of those intimate episodes 
chronicled in the Sunday newspapers. Mr. Brook’s production 
takes its calm unruffled course against Mr. Hurry’s fine settings, 
and when the evening is over one feels again that deep sense of 
gratitude for the existence of John Gielgud not only as our finest 
actor but as one who takes as much care for his company as he does 
for his own performance. Admiration for such a man should be 
unlimited. 

* - - * 


Jean Marais’ production of Britannicus graced the stage of the 
St. James’s last week. Rich drapings plunged from an immense 
height, and a statue stretched its superhuman gesture across the 
players beneath, whose splendid costumes were also, like the décor 
and the direction, the work of M. Marais. The favourable reports 
which we had had from Paris were seen to be justified, by the pro- 
duction in general and, in particular, by Marie Bell’s performance 
as Agrippina, a model of classical control over the millimetres of 
gesture and the fine shades of inflexion. A connoisseur more experi- 
enced than I might conceivably find some faults in Mme Bell’s 
delivery of Agrippina’s incredibly long speeches, couplet mounting 
dizzily on couplet, to, at or against the young Nero, as he starts out 
tentatively on his career of crime ; but the style is so assured, the 
technique so finely calculated, that one was well content to be dazzled. 
Burrhus was strongly played by Jacques Eyser and Renée Faure’s 
Junia was as pure as her robe. Against the towering Agrippina, Jean 
Chevrier’s Nero, Roland Alexandre’s Britannicus, and Maurice 
Escande’s Narcissus all dwindled somewhat, but here one saw how 
technique can keep the balance safe. 


This is the third and last week of the Comédie’s visit, and the 
programme has been a happy double-bill of Marivaux and de Musset, 
an elaborate sweetness followed by a sudden sharpness. 

* * . 7 

In a less crowded week | should have a good deal to say about 
Mr. Axelrod’s admirable comedy which takes a commonplace 
situation (a husband left on his own in the hot summer and exposed 
to temptation) and a commonplace, average-chap sort of hero, and 
treats the first with disarming candour and the second with full 
regard for his humanity. Richard Sherman (Brian Reece) finds the 
temptation too much for him, and so does the naive but knowing 
daughter of Eve (Rosemary Harris) who has moved into the apart- 
ment upstairs; but no harm will come to either, it is suggested, 
through this encounter. The girl’s curiosity is satisfied and the 
hero’s seven-year-itch, as the title not altogether happily has it, is 
safely cured. The setting is New York City and the play is New 
Yorkerish altogether, but in so far as a prosaic comedy of this nature 
can approach universality this one does so, for the true spirit of 
civilised comedy is deftly observed throughout. It is pleasant to 
see one of the problems of the common man treated urbanely and 
wittily and with essentially decent feeling. 

* a . 7 

Lastly, I should like to recommend most warmly the revival of 
Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon’s musical play which playfully, tune- 
fully, amusingly and tenderly conjures up an idealised image of 
Victorian middle-class society in a Thames-side suburb. These 
bouquets could have been no fresher when they were first presented. 
It is a delectable entertainment, and at its end the audience finds it 
hard to let the players out of their sight. IAIN HAMILTON. 


High Spirits. By Peter Myers, Alec Grahame, David Climie ; music 
by John Pritchett and Ronald Cass. (Hippodrome.) 

A REVOLUTION in revue has been going on for several years, and I 
should say that High Spirits is the signal for the revolutionaries to 
emerge from the underground cellars in which they plotted, and 
assail the barricades of Leicester Square. An audience accustomed 
to sit in thousands (1,300 to be exact) and gaze at phoney nudes 
while barely listening to empurpled dialogue comes to the Hippodrome 
and watches the sort of witty sketch which used to be the monopoly 
of club-members huddled shoulder to shoulder in a few score of hard 
seats in some attic or cellar. Some of them pay sixteen shillings to 
see what the well-informed could see two years ago for five. Do they 
understand the subtleties of the sketches about Sartre, Lord Leighton’s 
model, Restoration comedy (not all that subtle) and Henry James ? 
Do they understand the difference between Emlyn Williams and 
Bransby Williams? I have no idea, but I do know that I was 
astonished at the row made by those 1,300 pairs of palms clapping 
wildly at the sort of revue we used to delude ourselves could be 
presented only in the ‘* intiniate ’’ style. G. F. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

The New Outlook. 

For the last fortnight the Royal Photographic Society have been 
enjoying an unusual experience. An exhibition staged at their 
house in Princes Gate has been drawing—not indeed ‘* crowds,’’ 
but quite large attendances. The title of the exhibition is ** The New 
Outlook in Photography,’’ and there must be many members who 
are Viewing its success with mixed feelings. The R.P.S. has long been 
regarded by photographers as a die-hard champion of the old out- 
look, and for the society to have put on such an exhibition at all 
could easily prove the first pebble, which is followed by a landslide. 

It is easy to see why the public—who keep away so determinedly 
from conventional photographic exhibitions (I have walked round 
many where the silence sounded like a shout of protest)—are at least 
beginning to attend this one. And it is strongly to the credit of the 
R.P.S. that, having decided to hold an exhibition of work to which, 
on the whole, their members have been consistently opposed, they 
should have made the best job of it they could. 

What is the *‘ new outlook,’’ and how does it differ from the 
old? Those who support the new movement follow, even if they 
do not consciously recognise, two principles: first, that every art 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas I}d.; Canada (Canadian 
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implies a relationship to life, and the relationship of photography is 
uniquely close. Photography is an immediate art. The photographer 
does not—or should not primarily—compose ; he selects. Interesting 
and delightful work is done at times by those who stage careful 
arrangements of objects—human and material—but this is not the 
true use of the camera, whose special quality it is to work to 
thousandths of a second. 


The camera’s truest use is in day-to-day contact with the rush 
and scurry of life, catching and making permanent that which is 
fleeting—sometimes indeed actually invisible—by its speed. The 
camera is a machine for slicing cross-sections out of space and time ; 
the cameraman is the seeing eye and guiding hand which cuts the 
right cross-sections. Working in this way, he is, of course, partly 
dependent upon chance. But it is no good his fighting against 
chance and trying to eliminate it altogether ; like the steeplechase- 
rider, he must learn to master and incorporate the element of luck. 
A first-rate cameraman has, therefore, many failures ; but the ordinary 
snapshotter has, in a lifetime, no successes. 

The second principle of those who follow the ** new outlook ”’ 
is an extension of the first. Mere reproduction of a scene, however 
interesting or delightful, will seldom be enough. There must be 
present some quality of imagination to which the imagination of 
the visitor or viewer can respond. Where the new idea differs from 
the old is that supporters of the former try, on the whole, to find 
their imaginative spark within their subject and to elucidate it by 
photographic means, rather than impose it on the subject from 
outside. 

Two striking examples of these different methods are to be seen 
in this exhibition—for not all that is classed as the ** new outlook °’ 
is, or could be expected to be, entirely new in idea. The first is 
Ergy Landau’s picture of a circus horse, in which—by allowing 
movement to be recorded on the negative—he has produced, not a 
ponderous beast but a Pegasus, wing:d and almost transparent, 
mounting like smoke into the air. The opposite method is shown 
by Zoltan Glass’s picture, in which a young couple hold hands 
across a table while the space around them is filled with flaming 
and symbolic candles. Tom Hopkinson. 


MUSIC 


Electra. (Royal Opera House.) 
Electra, revived after fifteen years in a new production at Covent 
Garden, has never been a complete success. The attempt to repeat 
the recipe that had worked so well in Salome does not quite come 
off. 

There is a marked inferiority in the musical invention, especially 
for Electra’s wilder moments, which have nothing like the same power 
as Salome’s. The most distinguished music is in the lyrical scenes, 
above all in Chrysothemis’s part, which has some of the finest 
things in the score, and wonderfully conveys, even ennobles, her 
character, making it not so much weaker as less bitter than Electra’s. 
It is the lyrical parts of Electra’s music too that are the best—the 
beginning of each of her scenes with Clytemnestra, her second one 
with Chrysothemis, and with Aegisthus, when she is cunningly or 
ironically flattering or fawning on them. Almost the only com- 
parable distinguished ** savage ’’ music in the score is the orchestral 
passage leading up to the murder of Clytemnestra. It was as though 
Strauss had exhausted his capacity for representing neurosis and 
obsession in music, and was already turning towards the more lyrical 
style of his next opera, Rosenkavalier, certain phrases of which, 
improbable as it would seem, can already be found dotted about the 
score. 

This production, with the score in the masterly hands of Erich 
Kleiber, and an imposing set by Isabel Lambert, did well by the 
work. The title part is ruinous to voices, and Erna Schliiter did not 
spare hers. Her singing was not beautiful, but it made its effect, 
in spite of her unhappy acting. When waiting ‘* with horrible 
eagerness ’’ for the death cry of Clytemnestra, she ** ran to and from” 
more like a fly trying to get through a window pane than like ‘‘ a 
caged beast.” The producer, Rudolf Hartmann, might have devised 
something better here, but moments like this and the dance, which 
was also unsatisfactory, pose difficult if not imsuperable problems. 
Annelies Kupper too, with a sweeter voice, sang Chrysothemis with 
some distinction, in spite of a strangled tone from time to time. 
But Edith Coates almost surpassed them both as Clytemnestra, 
singing certainly with no less beauty and style, and acting an admittedly 
easier part considerably better. Beside the three women, the men, 
even Orestes, are no more than incidental, and Hans Braun made 
little of what opportunities he had in his stolid performance. But 
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another of the company’s regular singers, Edgar Evans, distinguisheg 
himself in a small part, admirably conveying the air of comfortabl, 
arrogance prescribed by the composer for Aegisthus. 


* 7 * * 


The outstanding work at last week’s concert of contempo 
music, Organised by the B.B.C. and the 1.C.A., was Hommage 4 Payj 
Klee, by Sandor Veress, a suite of seven pieces for two pianos ang 
strings, each based on one of Klee’s pictures. They well show 
Veress’s range and the strength of his personality, which is as yp. 
mistakable in the South American dance style of the fifth piece a 
in the extended, florid melody of the third, which recalls his Violig 
Concerto. Particularly striking is his subtlety of rhythm, his complex 
use of irregular and conflicting metres, so breaking up the flow of 
strong and weak beats that they seem at times, almost as jp 
Schoenberg, all equal. COLIN Mason, 


CINEMA 


Man ona Tightrope. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) Adorables Creatures, 
(Curzon.)———Tonight We Sing. (Odeon, Leicester Square.) 


KAREL CERNIK, the Man on a Tightrope, is a Czech circus proprietor 
who refuses to combine propaganda with his clowning, falls fou 
of the secret police, and resolves to take his whole ramshackle troupe 
with him in a wild dash across the German frontier : it makes q 
valid, if not entirely convincing, situation for a political melodrama, 
and one wishes that the film had been content to leave it at that, 
Elia Kazan, a director adept at giving a plausible, vivid look to events, 
gets it off, indeed, in top gear, when the police motor cyclists force 
the lumbering circus cavalcade off the road. But this is melodrama 
with serious pretensions; Cernik’s troubles with his wife and 
daughter, intrigues among the secret police, and some elementary 
political discussion, over which the script writer, Robert Sherwood, 
makes needlessly heavy weather, complicate the issue without really 
adding to its interest. And as the script picks its way through the 
Iron Curtain clichés, Mr. Kazan whips up the excitement by 
increasingly artificial means. 

As Cernik, Fredric March has the worst of Mr. Sherwood’s 
dialogue : ** | want to entertain the people, the poor, unhappy 
people,” he declaims, raising that handsome, ravaged face which— 
through no fault of his own—still seems to belong to the New 
England salesman. His performance is highly proficient as, in an 
undeveloped part as the bored wife, is that of Gloria Grahame, 
But Mr. Kazan, never ready to let well alone, packs the film with so 
many clever bits of business, so much conscientiously lively circus 
detail, that even the last helter-skelter dash across the bridge under 
the guns of the guards seems mainly a laborious display of technique, 
The performances of Dorothea Wieck, a defiantly battered old trouper, 
and Richard Boone, the circus’s only Communist, bring this rather 
irritatingly pretentious piece closest to reality. 

Good films customarily bring in their wake a trail of second-rate 
imitations and, in spite of a programme note in which the director, 
Christian-Jaque, apostrophises woman —‘‘ a cocktail in whos 
composition enter in equal doses reticences, cruelty, sweetness and 
perfidy ©’ and so on, at length—one may perhaps not unfairly suspect 
that the inspiration of Adorables Creatures came less from the adorable- 
ness, or otherwise, of women than from the success of La Ronde, 
But this story of a young man whose wedding-day flashbacks take in 
three affairs—with Christine, who has no serious intention of leaving 
her husband, with Minouche, who prefers a diamond-laden 
millionaire, and with Denise, a wealthy but ageing widow—has 
perhaps a tenth of the wit, and rather less than that of the taste, of 
La Ronde itself. It is, in fact, a little depressing to see the French 
subscribing so coyly, not to say heavily, to all the tourist notions 
of Gallic naughtiness. A slick presentation has, inevitably, its 
bright moments ; some acid dialogue, reminiscent of The Women, 
though less witty ; Danielle Darrieux’s sophisticated and amusing 
performance in the first episode ; the biting litfle sketch of a jcalous 
secretary from Renée Faure. Mlle Faure wins the last round on 
points from Edwige Feuillére, who for once seems to misjudge het 
effects. Daniel Gélin, flung from one woman to another and con- 
triving adroitly to land on his feet, spends his time between affairs 
as artist for a fashion magazine. And this is the world, glossy, cold, 
and all too deliberately smart, to which the film insistently belongs. 


Tonight We Sing is one of those adulatory biographies of living men 
for which Hollywood has found an inflexible formula. Sol Hurok, 
we are told, made himself a theatre impresario by bluffing his way 
into the dressing-rooms of the great ; he forgot his wedding anniver- 
sary, and his wife left him ; bankruptcy threatened him, and back 
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she came. Little more is required of David Wayne, as Mr. Hurok, 
than a somewhat shaky Russian accent and the rapt, greedy stare of 
a collector about to sign up a new star. PENELOPE HOUSTON. 







































(Miss Virginia Graham, who has been on holiday, will be back 
next week.) 





rary 
= ART 
how Constable, (Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
sh Wuat an iceberg is the great mass of art accumulated in this country ; 
lig how small that part with which we are familiar ! Let some occasion 
plex for national rejoicing revolve the mass ever so slightly, and how many 
w of glittering facets come freshly to light! A man might spend all his 
$ in daylight hours upon them and fail to exhaust the Coronation exhibi- 
N tions that now multiply apace up and down the country. At the 
: British Museum, every Michelangelo drawing in the land ; at the 
Victoria and Albert, happily coinciding with next week’s Gains- 
borough exhibition at the Tate, some 400-odd paintings, water- 
colours and drawings by Constable—everything from his hand in 
ures, the museum’s possession. A first impression of riches is chastened : 
ill by the simultaneous showing at the national museums, at the Ashmo- % 
lean and the Fitzwilliam, of some of the 1,669 acquisitions secured by . 
rw the National Art-Collections Fund during the fifty years of its existence. ie 
oul Since its first important purchase, the Rokeby Venus, the Fund’s > 
ty benefactions have averaged £40,000 a year. Now more necessary aoe) 
7 than ever, its present membership of only 7,500 must somehow be 
re increased if the iceberg is not to melt away more than it has already 
a been permitted to do. 
ore The Constables are grouped chronologically into nine sections, and, 
ama since the artist used to sink himself in a set of subjects (the details of 
and horses and carts, trees, Skies, a particular place) for considerable 
tary periods, until he had extracted from them all the information he might OUT Ol () 
0d, require, these groups show remarkable homogeneity and mark 
“ally clearly Constable’s development. He was of course a late starter. 
the From the earliest drawings here, made before the turn of the century, 
by it is easy to see why his friends attempted to dissuade him from an 


artistic career. By 1802 he had reached in oils a certain technical 


: * oye @ 
od’ competence and an understanding of poetic nuturalism; six or 
| : seven years later, in his mid-thirties, he had developed a highly 
PPY romantic, rich, sometimes almost Palmer-like vision of landscape, 


$i expressed in the most free, muscular brushwork. But not perhaps 

until twenty years later was he to reach a comparable freedom in 
po drawing. And, though there has been a move to re-establish the set- 
= pieces so laboriously assembled through the winter months when he 


; : . @ é 
a could not sketch out of doors, it is the pochades in all their wonderful 
~~ immediacy that continue to excite. One example: the small view 
of Hampstead Heath, lit through the slanting rain-clouds, that 


a commences Bay 5. It is solidly felt and full of recession, tremulously 
ve atmospheric, subtle in colour. What a lot it says. 


In addition to the several other shows of drawings in London, 
there is now one at Messrs. Wildenstein’s called ** The Art of Draw- 


a ing 1500-1950.°’ The bravura of the title is almost justified. The 
a exhibition is headed by two Raphaels one, a study of sweetness but 
_ great precision, for the Phrygian Sibyl of the Chigi ¢ hapel in Rome - 

it closes with a group of nine drawings by Picasso. As this is Wilden- 









ve Stein's it is perhaps unnecessary to remark the predominance of 

=~ French eighteenth-century work. M. H. MIDDLETON. 

em 

ing BALLET 

den 

has Ballet Workshop. (Mercury.) 

, of Peter DARRELL’S new work, Les Chiméres, now being performed at 

nch the Ballet Workshop, is an extremely pleasant little vignette. A simple 

ons theme—hunters who come across chiméres playing in a forest and 

its ensnare them—it shows Darrell to be a choreographer who under- 

1eN, stands the limitations imposed upon him by the theatre’s smallness ; 

ing who refreshingly tells his story in clear terms of the dance without 

ous recourse to tiresome programme notes ; and who, together with his 

on composer and designer, is able to achieve a good degree of homo- Issued by the 
her geneity. The music by Michael Hobson seems to me to be excellently Industrial Life Offices 
on- Suited to the idea, and Douglas Smith’s forest set creates just the 

ifs right effect without any self-conscious effort at ‘* modernism.’’ 

vid, Darrell’s choreography grows quite happily out of the mood he 

S. wishes to create, but I do think it would be an improvement if the 

ren pas-de-deux between the leading hunter, Esteban Cerda, and the 


ok, captive chimére— delightfully danced by Noreen Sopwith—were cut 
vay a little ; also if the climax of the ballet, when the hunter is strangled 
ers by the very rope which binds his prisoner, were more forcibly 
emphasised. LILLIAN Browse, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 168 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


A prize of £5 was offered for an extract from a diary maintained 
during the last three years by one of the following: Queen Victoria, 
Mr. Pooter or E, M. Delafield’s ** Provincial Lady.’’ 


Queen Victoria. The fewest, but the best, entries. Even in the 
somewhat fourth-dimensional world of literary competition one 
must not, however, stretch improbability too far, and obviously the 
one subject on which Her Majesty would not have touched is the 
forthcoming Coronation! Except for the prize-winner, I think 
D. L. L. Clarke’s passage was the best, and I must quote Douglas 
Hawson’s : 

**T suggested to the Minister that de-rationing (of sweets) be 
confined to the children but my opinions no longer carry weight 
when balanced against the popular desire. My politicians are all 
slaves of the Vote!’’ 

Mr. Pooter. Several good ones here, notably Edward Blishen’s 
(‘‘I took advantage of Lupin’s being at home this evening to speak 
to him about joining the Civil Service. ‘What, old boy,’ he said. 
*My racket’s nylons!” I was taken aback by this, but I managed 
to answer, ‘Your racket, as you call it, will land you in court.’ I 
thought this rather funny.’’). Ceanothus, R. B. Browning, Granville 
Garley and P. D. Nairne also did well. 


The Provincial Lady. 1 was disappointed with these entries, though 
they were the most numerous. No doubt the Provincial Lady is the 
easiest of the three to transplant to the present, being of the 1930-40 
era herself, but there was too close an adherence to the original, 
and the Delafield sparkle was lacking. £3 to R. Kennard Davis, 
and £1 each to R. A. K. Wright and Frances Collingwood. 


PRIZES 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 
Queen Victoria 

Wednesday. Received the Prime Minister. He explained that when 
Road Transport is denationalised it will be necessary to remove the 
initials **V.R.’” from the lorries. This is most unfortunate, as I had 
insisted on their being inscribed when I (reluctantly!) allowed the /ate 
= to nationalise! However, they will still remain on the 

igines. 
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LONDON to SOUTH AFRICA 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


NEW ELLERMAN LINERS 
joining regular services 


NEW LINERS 
CITY OF EXETER, Maiden Voyage JUNE 4 
CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH, Third Voyage AUG, 25 
CITY OF EXETER, Second Voyage SEPT. 22 
CITY OF YORK, Maiden Voyage OcT. 20 
OTHER SAILINGS 
C/JOHANNESBURG JUNE 16 C/BROOKLYN JULY 28 
*C/BIRMINGHAM JUNE 27) 1 *C/HULL AUG, 15 
C/POONA JUNE 30 C/PARIS SEPT. 8 
C/PRETORIA JULY 14 C/JOHANNESBURG OCT. 6 


* Sails from LIVERPOOL 


ELLERMAN LINES 


PASSENGER OFFICE, 29-34, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
Head Office, 104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
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Marshal Tito came to lunch. He is a most handsome man, and 
more gentlemanly than I had expected! We were in complete agreemey 
about the Russians. O, if only I still had my Indian army, we w 
soon put them in their place! 1 spoke about his treatment of the ch 
we supported Servia against the Turks because they were Christians, 99 
he owes us gratitude! He explained he had no quarrel with Christiagg 
as such, but only with Papal aggression, which of course is different, | 
must ask the Archbp, about Protestant missions to his country, | 
should like to invite Tito to Balmoral, to show him our Highlands, 
He was most gallant and charming. 


I agreed to be televised at opening of Parliament. How gratifying 
for my people to be enabled to see me! ... 


(R. A. K. Wricnt) 
Mr. Pooter 

April 23rd. A great occasion; viz., a surprise visit by a stranger who 
announced: *‘I’m Wilfred Pickles.’’ And so he was; I remembered 
seeing his photograph in Cummings’ Televiewer’s Chronicle. Yoy 
can imagine how honoured I felt. Mr. Pickles asked Carrie what had 
been her most embarrassing experience. I must confess I had several 
embarrassing moments wondering what Carrie would answer. However 
her good taste need not have been doubted; she described her jou 
alone, at night, in a ‘‘Ladies Only’’ compartment with a short-sigh 

ntleman. Mr. Pickles did laugh. Wrote to Gowing, Cummings and 
. r. = Mrs. James (of Sutton) casually mentioning the time of the 
roadcast. 


_ April 24th. Received a note from Gowing saying that Padge had beea 
interviewed by Mr. Pickles. I should not have thought Padge is the sort of 
man to interest Mr. Pickles but I suppose it takes all sorts to make a world, 
I said: ‘‘If Mr. Pickles is not careful whom he interviews he will find 
himself in a pickle.’’ Carrie roared but Lupin rather ete 
remarked that most people got over paronomasia in adolescence. 
declined to argue with him. What is the younger generation coming to? 
By-the-by I must purchase a better dictionary. 


(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD) 
A Provincial Lady 

In sudden mood of generosity decide to take children to South Bank 
Exhibition. At least, I think it is generosity, but must admit somewhat 
goaded to it by Lady B. who looks upon anyone who has a good word to 
say for it as hand in glove with ‘‘those dreadful Socialists.’’ Find 
myself automatically selecting a red scarf for the occasion. Rehearsea 
meeting with Lady B. in which I tell her 1 joined the Communist Party 
last night. 

At the last moment Robin says he votes for the Fun Fair and, as there 
can’t possibly be time for both, give in gracefully and put on more com 
fortable shoes. Icy north-easter blowing and looks as if it might rain 
at any moment. It does, the moment we push through the turnstile, 
Watch lake being whipped up by lashings of grey rain. Decide that food 
is the only course. Everyone else, rather naturally, has same idea. 

After being stuck for nearly half-an-hour behind a love-sick couple 
who are only torn away from fervent embraces by the sight of a girl selling 
ag Ny - escorted to a table where the menu informs us that luncheon 
is 12s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 171 
Set by Mervyn Horder 


The usual prize is offered for the stage directions and the first four 
speeches from Act One of a newly discovered play by any one of the 
following : Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw, John Galsworthy, Sir James 
Barrie, J. M. Synge. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectater, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘**Competition’’ and must be received 
not later than May 27th. Results will be printed in the Spectator 
of June 12th. 





The Spectator, May 21st, 1853 


Tue rebellion in China is an affair of much greater magnitude, 
geographically and politically. Every new report prepares us to expect 
the speedy downfall of the Tartar dynasty, and the establishment 
instead of an aboriginal Chinese dynasty. Estimating roughly, it 
may be said that the rebels have attained possession of something 
like half the empire; and they make steady advances, the Imperial 
party speaking as if their hopes depended upon the next battie to be 
fought. We know more of the Chinese than we do of the Tartar 
Government at Pekin, but we know more of the Tartar family as ruler 
than we do of the Chinese in that capacity, and it would not be very 
safe to calculate the course of policy which might be dictated by the 
new Government. It might be more favourable to English commerce, 
it might be diverted to other alliances; and in the mean time the mere 
existence of so extensive a civil war threatens to interrupt, at least 
in some degree, the ordinary commerce of the country. 
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to the Cricket 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


T 9.43 p.m. precisely the chairman said: “ And now it 
only remains for me to thank you for your attendance 
and declare the meeting closed.” Then I nosed 

my car on to the Warwick Road and into the night. In 
Warwick drizzle on my windscreen obscured the road signs. 
It also obscured the citizens so that it was five minutes or more 
before I could find someone to put me on the road for Ban- 
bury. In Banbury, as everywhere else from Birmingham to 
Hampton Court, the garages were closed, so that I lost another 
fifteen minutes searching for a taxi-filling station. Thence on 
I went through Deddington, one of the loveliest of all villages, 
through Oxford, where my piston slap echoed against the 
empty High, through the shadow-darting woods beyond 
Nettlebed, down into Henley, through Maidenhead and 
Windsor until at last, precisely at 2.31 a.m., I reached home. 
It was raining hard. . 

When he woke me in the morning, my son said: “ You 
cannot cut the grass today.” I said: “I know I cannot cut 
the grass today. I did not come home through the night from 
Birmingham to cut the grass today. I am going to Lord’s.” 
Then I looked out of the window and saw what my son 
meant. It was still raining. By ten the rain had stopped. 
But rain clouds still swept over the sky, threatening to undo 
in a minute one hour’s good work by the drying wind. I 
could not face it. Years ago not even cloud-bursts would 
have kept me away from a cricket match on which I had set 
my heart. When I was eleven, I hung around the Scar- 
borough Festival the whole of one day and thought the wait 
worth while when I had seen the only three overs which were 
bowled. But today the memory of this and other waits is 
oppressive. I find no pleasure now in the smell of damp dust; 
and the touch of clammy concrete repels me. So, as I looked 
at the sky last Saturday, the decision was easy. Let someone 
else mope under empty stands; let the two captains, in tell- 
tale mufti, cruelly revive someone else’s ebbing hopes with 
periodic inspections of the wicket. I will no longer sit in 
glassy-eyed endurance until the man with the board or, on 
modern grounds, the loudspeaker sends me shuffling away. 

There had been no further rain by mid-day, and the high 
wind was not only drying the turf but was also driving the 
rain clouds from the sky. Here and there there was even a 
touch of blue, which so excited my neighbour that he seized 
his mackintosh and hurried away to the ground. But the rest 
of us shook our heads at him and stayed firm. We knew 
those clouds. We knew the treachery of that sky. The only 
play that day, we said, would be bridge in the pavilion. 

But by two o’clock, when there had still been no further 


rain, the calmness of resolve was beginning to crack. Some- 
one put on the wireless to see if there was any news. Another 
thought of ringing up Lord’s but did not quite dare. The rest 


of us peered into the sky and said it would rain any moment 
now. But it did not rain. Instead the sun came out, and 
at once our calm was shattered. There would be play after 
all. What was more, the M.C.C. might catch those Austra- 
lians on a drying pitch. What Verity had done at Lord’s in 
1934, Johnny Wardle would do at Lord’s that very afternoon. 
Feverishly we calculated that we should get to the ground by 
the tea interval and have at least two hours’ cricket. That 
would be time enough for Wardle or maybe Tattersall to make 
hay of the Australians. We scampered for the car. 

Then my wife said: “I’m afraid I need the car. I've got 
to take Ann to a party at half-past three. Then there’s the 
week-end order. Further, the cats need some fish. And 
Ann’s got to be picked up again at six.” I stared at my wife, 


stared at Ann, stared at the cats, and all the time I seemed 
to hear the bell which announces the start of an innings. I 
could almost hear wickets falling. My wife thought she heard 
a pin drop. You see, by car I could get to Lord’s in fifty 
Minutes at the outside. 


By train and tube I should need 





double that time, and they’d be drawing stumps as soon as 
I got there. “Ah, well! ” I said, or words to that effect. 

When we had delivered Ann at her party, collected the week- 
end order and bought the cat fish, my wife suggested that we 
went along to Esher, where they play cricket on a green 
bordered on three sides by quiet roads, where you can park 
your car, and on the fourth side by the main Portsmouth 
railway line so that you can watch the trains as well as the 
cricket. But, though the trains were on, the cricket was not. 
There were only the ropes, forlornly guarding the square, and 
a few small boys idly throwing catches to each other in the 
outfield. 

We went on to Thames Ditton, where they play cricket on 
another green bordered by trees. The trees were there, but 
the cricketers were not. There were only the ropes, forlornly 
guarding the square, and a few old men sitting in the sun. 
“I should have been at Lord’s by now,” I said. 

Through the bright sunshine, along lanes of flowering chest- 
nuts, we came back to East Molesey to that little ground with 
the race-course at one end, stretching away in unbroken green, 
and the river beyond the trees at the other; and here at last 
we found some cricket. It was not perhaps very good 
cricket. The two batsmen poked and prodded as though to 
say “Keith Miller can try to land one on Tagg’s Island if 
he likes, but this is our only ball.” Still, it was cricket, 
cricket in an even lovelier setting than Lord’s. The sound of 
bat on ball, the occasional shout of a batsman calling for a run, 
the occasional sprinkle of applause for a good shot or a wicket, 
the sight of the batting side drowsing before the pavilion so 
soothed me that I almost forgot Johnny Wardle and the havoc 
he would undoubtedly be creating among the Australians. We 
opened the sunshine roof, turned our car into a grand-stand 
and settled on it to watch. At that moment the players went 
in to tea. 

“Don’t say it! ” begged my wife hurriedly. 
of Benjamin.” 

Everything now was alive with dancing sunlight—the trees, 
the fields, the river, the Palace itself; but my look was black 
and my thoughts blacker. I had travelled half the night when 
I could have lain comfortably abed, and now, though all the 
smells of summer were coming through the open windows of 
the car, though the sun was beating down on our heads, I was 
miles from Lord’s and robbed even of village cricket. I 
thought of my neighbour sitting in his shirt-sleeves on the free 
stand and occasionally shading his eyes to see just how far 
those spinners were turning the ball. True, when we bought 
an evening paper the Stop Press said: “ Lord’s: No play yet,” 
but it was an early edition; and anyway there had already been 
enough play at the Oval for all of Warwickshire and most of 
Surrey to get itself out. At the renewed thought of all that I 
was undoubtedly missing I cursed again at wives, parties, cats 
and all other things which stand, on a Saturday afternoon, 
between a man and his game. I was so consumed with self- 
pity that I forgot the time and was late in picking up Ann from 
her party. 

Then on the way home from the party I met the neighbour 
who had gone to Lord’s. He looked as though he had spent 
the afternoon staring into his mother’s open grave. His mouth 
was slightly open, and his eyes were glazed. 1 knew that look 
at once. There had been no play at Lord’s. I stopped the 
car and heard the frightful story, how some thirty thousand 
people had milled about Lord’s all day, inside or outside the 
ground, staring at bleak notices about No Money being Re- 
funded, enduring the half-hearted speculations of the loud- 
speaker, reading the small advertisements in the afternoon 
papers and generally wishing that they had enough resolution 
to go home. I cheered my neighbour as best I could. 

“You look very pleased with yourself,” said my wife when 


I got home. 


“Not in front 








LETTERS TO 


Politics in the Bathroom 


Sir,—In your recent editorial comment on “Labour Policy in June” 
you say with great significance that the decision to nationalise water 
will not set the Thames on fire. It may well be true that the general 
public could not be expected to feel passionately about such an 
intention; but equally it may be asked what possible grounds exist 
for putting water on the list. The answer would presumably be that 
water is an essential service. But this it has always been, and under 
the system which has evolved this country has a water-supply second to 
none in the world. Our water-supplies reach consumers through 
undertakings most smoothly and efficiently conducted by Joint Boards, 
Local Authorities, and about a hundred public companies deriving 
their authority from Parliament. These supplies are so cheap and 
constant that they are taken for granted by the public at the tap-end of 
the pipe. Unless attention is directed to the casual inclusion of water 
in the list of industries threatened by the Socialists, nobody will know 
what is happening until politics have been brought into the kitchens 
and bathrooms and the cost of water begins to soar in line with the 
familiar pattern of coal, gas, electricity and rail transport 

A great deal of play has been made by the “planners” with the 
number of houses still without piped supplies. They are silent about 
the much greater number still without gas and electricity and very 
reluctant to inform the public that un-piped houses represent only five 
per cent. of British households compared with e.g. the U.S.A.’s forty 
per cent., or with France's fifty per cent. The marginal problem of 
rural supplies in Britain is entirely financial; it rests on the relation 
between the number of homes to be supplied and the length of main 
and subsidiary pipes required to supply them. Droughts occur in this 
country about once in seven years. Their duration rarely exceeds a 
fortnight, and their effect on the 95 per cent. of piped areas rarely goes 
beyond a ban on the hosing of cars and gardens. The communities 
which suffer any greater discomfort are some of those in the un-piped 
rural areas whose wells fail them. Nationalisation can contribute 
nothing whatever to the solution of these problems.—Yours faithfully, 

GORDON NICHOLSON 


26 Parliament Hill, N.W.3 


Peronismo 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested in some first-hand impressions 
of Argentina in the throes of its present crisis. On the surface there 
is little to see for it. The streets of Buenos Aires are as crowded and 
as orderly as those of Paris, of which it seems a self-conscious New 
World counterpart. But then one begins to notice the shoddy, locally- 
made goods in the shops and the shops doing a middle- to upper-class 
trade are empty, their windows full of special offers. The President's 
policy, in fact, of redistributing income is at the moment successful, 
The lowest paid worker now finds sufficient meat, wine, cheese and 
vegetables available for his needs at prices scrupulously regulated by 
the threat of gaoling the shopkeeper 

Herein lies the strength of the Perén dictatorship. For the present 
it still has solid working-class support. Its central weakness is that it 
is a mindless dictatorship. No men of any eminence are allowed to 
share the President’s limelight. Prophecies that Perén would behave 
more reasonably after his wife’s death have already been belied. 
All schools had compulsory ceremonies on the late Evita’s birthday; 
a special classroom was dedicated to her memory and there followed a 
half-holiday all round. May Ist saw a celebration of the same 
pomposity on a national scale 

The reactions in the suburb where I am living were interesting. 
On the eve of the great day | saw an old man, employed by party 
headquarters to distribute leaflets inviting the local workers to demon- 
strate in the Plaza de Mayo, solemnly throw the whole bundle above 
his head as soon as he had turned the street corner. They remained 
lying in the puddles except for one which was picked up by a child. 
On the holiday that followed I walked down to the creeks and found 
the usual holiday crowd with their spiky-looking catches tied to the 
cross-bars of their bicycles. By the roadside were parked the cars 
of the more well-to-do, with their wirelesses silent for once—since 
the usual tango was off the air. I did not hear a single loudspeaker 
blaring the speeches from the Plaza de Mayo. But this suburb is 
in the Province of Buenos Aires, where the now disgraced Colonel 
Mercante was, during his governership, more popular than Perén, The 
response of workers in the capital itself may have been more spon- 
1 have no reason, however, to think that it was. 
support is less obvious than it was, organised 
opposition does not exist. Every incident is used by the Government 
for the arrest of opposition leaders. The bombs, of which there have 
been more than the Press has reported, appear to have been the work 
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of young and irresponsible members of the upper class which Perén 
is attacking, although some—those that were used as an excuse for 
the sacking of the Jockey Club in particular—were possibly planted 
by dissident Per6énists. These attempts seem to rouse no Particular 
interest among the working class. Certainly the anti-foreigner 
campaign has so far met with no success at all. I have met with nothing 
but politeness when airing my defective Spanish in the streets. This 
tolerance of the English is remarkable when one considers the stuffy 
exclusiveness of the English colony, many of whom are actually 
citizens of the Republic. But their view of their country of adoption 
seems entirely to be dictated by the moderate cost of living, the 
comparative availability of living-in servants willing to tolerate poor 
conditions, and the cheapness of gin. 

The one exception to the prevailing politeness is the police. Their 
treatment of foreigner and native alike gives the stranger the first 
evidence that he is visiting a Fascist State. At a local police station 
half-a-dozen smartly dressed and armed men sit in different offices at 
typewriters, struggling to fill in the necessary forms, registering changes 
of address, granting permits, &c. As membership of the force goes 
by political favour, the level of constabular literacy is extremely low, 
Their one certain solution to all problems is to blackguard the 
applicant. Police behaviour is on all occasions arbitrary. I saw one 
constablespend a good part of his morning watching a couple of boys 
on the kerb, selling their lemons and mis-shapen tomatoes, apparently 
on the watch for any overcharge; and this in a country where robbery, 
thieving and the picking of pockets is endemic. On a larger scale the 
unreliability of the police was even more clearly shown when the 
directors of certain important businesses tried, through private connec- 
tions, to get special protection for their premises for the night of 
May Ist, when further Jockey Club incidents were expected, 
The reply they received was that to persist in any such request 
would involve the directors themselves in serious trouble. 

What we are seeing here is a ruthless campaign against the land- 
owning and business classes, in which the rise in working-class pros- 
perity is probably no more than a passing phase. This dictatorship 
is bent on only one thing: the preservation of its own power. When 
and if the economic crisis worsens, the way may be open to the 
Communists. For the entrenched classes that have stood in their 
way are being weakened year by year.—Yours faithfully, 

M. D. Watkin. 


Buenos Aires. 


The Road to Serfdom ? 


The world price of wheat is of immense importance for millions 
of farmers and bread-consumers. On the question of price, their 
interests are in conflict. So are those of wheat-exporting and wheat- 
importing countries. But the politicians who wish to see the price 
of wheat fixed or limited in international relations, and therefore to 
extend the validity of the present International Wheat Agreement, 
cherish a still more ambitious plan: they in favour of similar 
agreements fixing or limiting the prices of all other important raw 
materials and foodstuffs. Is price-control a good thing or a bad 
thing ? 

Though the governments of forty-five countries have already agreed 
to an extension of the International Wheat Agreement, which is due 
to expire on July 3st, 1953, the British Government, very wisely, 
still withholds its signature. The British refusal may be ascribed, 
partly at least, to considerations rather of price than of principle; 
yet it may presage a salutary though gradual change from control to 
freedom in the economy of Great Britain. 

Since it is of the utmost importance that, in judging the price of 
one commodity, the relations between the prices of all commodities 
should be taken into account, who can say whether the world price 
of wheat is too high or too low? To fix the highest and lowest 
world prices of wheat alone, while leaving free those of almost all 
other foodstuffs, raw materials and manufactured goods, is unjust, 
illogical and absurd. Or js it right to fix the prices of the goods that 
the farmer sells, without fixing, at the same time, the prices of those 
that he buys both for his professional use and for his personal 
consumption? And, if all prices—hence also all wages—are fixed, 
can we still call ourselves free countries ? 

Bearing these considerations in mind, the countries that subscribed 
to the original International Wheat Agreement in 1949, and have now 
agreed to the extension of its validity, should, even at this late stage, 
ask themselves whether it would not be far better to let world supply 
and world demand determine the price of wheat and to adopt a policy 
by which wheat could be exported in the future only by those 
farmers who, wherever they might raise their crops, produced grains 
of the highest quality at the lowest costs. Even should an eleventh- 
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For British textiles to meet world 
competition, leadership in quality 
must be backed by competitive prices. 
By increasing production per man- 
hour through the use of modern 
machinery this can be and is being 
done. ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’S’ contri- 
butions range from individual motor 
drives to complete mill electrification 
schemes, and are backed by more than 
30 years’ experience in the application 
of electric power to the textile industry. 











In the process of making life gayer for 
the rest of the world, British textiles 
| are helping to make things brighter 
for Britain, not only by helping to 
| pay for goods from abroad, but also 
| by giving people at home an ever- 
| Widening choice of prices and designs. 
Through the application of electricity 
| to industry as well as to the home 
‘ENGLISH ELEctric’ contributes to the 


better living of millions. 








better & 
i 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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hour compromise be reached between Great Britain and the United 
States on the subject of price, the arguments here adduced would 
not be in the least invalidated.—Yours faithfully, 
PAUL De HEVESY. 
5 Chesham Street, S.W.1 


British Photographers 


Sir,—It should not be overlooked that neither the Institute of British 

Photographers nor the Royal Photographic Society is representative of 

the best in British photography, for many of the leading photographers 

are not members of these institutions and consequently their work is 
not seen in their exhibitions. 

The decline in general standards is due, | think, to three main 
factors:— 

(1) In the nineteenth century photographers usually came from the 
professional class, who invariably had received a good art education. 
Today education, and in particular art training, are the two essentials 
most lacking. 

(2) Preoccupation with apparatus and gadgets, artificially stimulated by 
advertising, has made technique an end in itself for many 
photographers. 

(3) Photography has become too simple and too cheap. 

Before dry plates and roll-films appeared on the market, and 
enlarging became the general practice, photography was arduous. With 
the introduction of hand cameras, ready-made sensitive material and 
the pernicious slogans, “ You press the button; we do the rest,” “ Any- 
one who can ring an electric bell and turn a key can take pictures with 
this apparatus,” the entire outlook changed. Since about 1890 the 
majority of those who annually swell the ranks of photographers are 
attracted by the ease of becoming a photographer and by the profit 
motive alone. Years of study are required to become a lawyer, a 
doctor or an architect, yet all that is necessary to become a photographer 
is £100 to buy equipment; mastering it does not take more intelligence 
than learning a trade—and does not take half as long. Study and 
training in art as well as in technique are essential if photographs are 
to be more than just competent records. Yet as long as proper training 
is not compulsory—as it is in some countries—I see no hope of improve- 
ment jn the standard of photography (nor of the status of photographers), 
and photography will continue to fail to be regarded as a subject worthy 
of informed criticism and discussion in non-photographic periodicals.— 
Yours faithfully, Hetmut GERNSHEIM. 

19 St. Edmund's Court, Regent's Park, N.W&. 


Colonel Fawcett & Co. 
Sir,—Peter Fleming's criticism of Fawcett’s book on his father agrees 
exactly with what I heard of the latter in personal contacts when I 
was in Bolivia before the war preparing for a long journey across 
the Matto Grosso. Monsieur Guisweiller, a surveyor, told me the 
following story: 

“I’m glad you are not pretending to look for Colonel Faweett, 
because I know he is dead, burnt to a cinder in fact, poor devil ! 
I worked with him on Bolivian boundaries, surveying and other jobs. 
We did not think him very brilliant at his work. He seldom took 
his subordinates into his confidence nor allowed them to check over 
his work and was always very secretive where no secrecy was necessary. 
A few years after his disappearance I met two of the Indians 
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Vital! Challenging! Timely! 
LEWIS C. ORD’s 


INDUSTRIAL FRUSTRATION 


Foreword by SIR EDWARD PEACOCK, G.c.v.0. 


CLUEROPAALASUCTOSUALODAAPLASUEAAANE PALME EON OME 


Is there a solution to the industrial impasse in Britain? Can we again 
become fully competitive as a nation, with a much greater industrial output 
and high real wages ? 

In this book the author exposes popular misconceptions on productivity 
and indicates how a new attitude on the part of management and a different 
approach by trade unions can restore our industrial leadership, to the great 
advantage of both. 

Everyone with a stake in industry—operative and foreman as wel! as 
top management—should ponder this book. As Sir Edward Peacock says 
in his Foreword ‘ his views shoul be studied by all who have to do with 
this vital matter." 12 6 net 
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who had been with him when he was last seen. It was about the 
end of August or early September, the season of the hot north Winds 
which sometimes blow for days without stopping. The Indians set 
fire to any part of the forest they want cleared for cultivation and 
leave the wind to do it. These fires had already started across the 
river in the part of the country to which Colonel Fawcett Wished 
to go. His Indians said it was too dangerous and uncertain to follow 
behind the fires for some days. They wanted to wait until either 
the wind changed or dropped, otherwise it might easily blow bag 
surround them with fire, cut them off from the river and all meany 
of escape. The wind blew steadily all that night and the next Morning 
the Colonel refused to wait. Not one of his Indians would go wij 
him. So he left with his son and another white man in the directioy 
of the receding fire. For some days the smoke of their own fi, 
could be seen by the watching Indians. Then the wind changed, 
blew back, set the forest alight behind the little party. From thy 
there was no escape.” 

I did not take this story very much to heart; but when I was jy 
the midst of a great forest on a river winding through huge ope 
wadies, a terrible wind sprang up. It blew all night and most of thy 
next day dropped suddenly and started again the following night y 
the same time. This went on for days making life a perfect hel 
I noted jt in my diary; then I remembered Monsieur Guisweiller 
story and saw how obviously true it was! Going down the Amaz» 
two months later, I saw a dull red streak all along the far horizo, 
“Tsn’t it very early for the sun to set?” I asked the captain ¢ 
the ship. “Oh, no!” he replied, “that is no sunset; it’s a for 
fire miles from here thank God; probably started by Indians to cley 
a bit of land for cultivation. They don’t mind how many miles the 
destroy for they know they are safe as the wind this time of yew 
keeps to one direction.” It was then the end of October.—Youy 
faithfully, MOLLY Poot, 

Avenida Juan Sebastian Elcano 8, Mdlaga, Spain. 


The Haworth Moors 


Sir,—May I be allowed to express my disagreement with the theoy 
put forward in the article, The Haworth Moors, and also with 
article published by you some years ago which left the impression 
that Haworth was situated in a Dartmoor-like waste? In 1848 th 
district believed itself to be in the centre of things and in the van of 
progress. The Brontés had a daily paper and went by train to London 
The population of Haworth with its new houses and mills was probably 
not very different from that of today—about 7,000. I happen to hav 
been brought up in a village which was a mirror counterpart 
Haworth on the Lancashire side of the Pennines. It had a chunt 
at the top of a steep street with a Red Lion, instead of a Black Bull 
at the entrance to the churchyard. Like Haworth it was three mils 
from a large town along a house-lined road. Outwardly it ha 
changed little in sixty years though it is cleaner and the people better 
mannered. A hundred years ago there was behind the industrial 
progress the insensitive cruelty and greed resulting in child labour 
which the Factory Acts were only just beginning to deal with. I sug 
gest that it is not true to say that “ Wuthering Heights, Heathcliff and 
all his party belong to the moorland and its darkness” while th 
valley manifests “ its fairness and light.” Heathcliff is not represents 
tive of the moorland. He came from Liverpool, If there is to bes 
theory, let the moorland stand for light, to which and to the singing 
of the larks Emily Bronté escaped from the darkness of the crud 
industrialism on the other side of the Parsonage.—Yours faithfull 

B. SCHOLFIELD. 

Wray Vicarage, Ambleside, Westmorland. 


An Empire War Memorial 
Sin,—Many people have never realised that in the Battle of Brita 
twenty-five per cent. of the fighter pilots were Empire volunteers, 0 
that 5,000 out of the 20,000 Australians who served in the air crew 
here lost their lives; for every three United Kingdom casualties, th 
Dominions and Colonies suffered two. 

There is no Memorial in this country to the memory of all the met 
and women of every creed and race in the Commonwealth and Empit 
overseas who, in the two World Wars, gave their lives in the commot 
cause. It is therefore proposed to dedicate the new High Altar am 
Baldachino, which are being built in St. Paul's Cathedral, as # 
Empire War Memorial. 

The amount needed for this project is £20,000, the balance of th 
cost being made up by the Cathedral authorities, and it is hoped thi 
it will come from as many contributors as possible in order that th 
Memorial may be a truly national tribute. It is the gesture thi 
counts and neither names nor amounts will be publicised. 

Contributions may be sent to The Empire War Memorial Fund 
c/o Lloyd’s Bank Ltd., St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1.—Yous 
faithfully, JOcELYN LUCAS. 
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“At 1.15 there was a most 
alarming family lunch...’ 


Nee 









"While at my grandfather’s Coronation I 
— had been bewildered and fidgety, I was 
now thoroughly scared 





"For a quarter of a century after my 
father George V became King, I was 


— separated by only a — heartbeat 
‘ ——<- from the throne 
ae 
wll 








\ "Absorbed in the drama I forgot my own 
' tension. The ancient ritual went on... 












My Coronation Thoughts 


BY H-R-H THE 


Duke of Windsor 


In these new writings, warm, piquant and vastly 
entertaining, the Duke has put down his thoughts on the 
Coronation and other matters intimately concerning the 
Throne, past and present. 


Begins on Sunday, May 24 


HE WRITES AGAIN EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE 


SUNDAY EXPRESS 


MAKE CERTAIN OF YOUR COPY—ORDER IT TODAY! 
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Recent successes from 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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Rome and A Villa 


ELEANOR CLARK 
“ A brilliant performance . . . very original and fascina- 
ting ""—L. P. HARTLEY (Time & Tide). ‘‘ Quite brilliant 
essays on various aspects of the Roman past and 
present "’—The Times 2andimp. Illustrated [(21/-] 


In the Castle of My Skin 


GEORGE LAMMING 
“One is back again in the pages of Huckleberry Finn— 
the fundamental book of a civilisation—and his book 
reminds one delightfully, indeed poignantly of it ’— 
V. S. PritcHetr (New Statesman) 2nd imp 15/-] 








2 BIG NOVELS 





| MONICA 


DICKENS 


| “Streets ahead of any novel she has 
written hitherto."" PAMELA HANS- 
FORD JOHNSON (Jo/in O’London’s) 
| 
| 
| 





No More Meadows (12%) 


JOHN 


MASTERS 


“A splendid example of the intelli- 
gent adventure story.”’ 
J. W. LAMBERT (S. Times) 











| The Lotus & the Wind 1:26; 


Doctor at Sea 
RICHARD GORDON 
56,000 bottles of this invigorating tonic dispensed so 
far—and it's still selling like fun Really funny "’— 
OBSERVER [10/6) 


John Pudney 


THE THOMAS COOK STORY 
“A delightful book ; most interesting, most entertain- 
ing ‘’—MAUvURICE RICHARDSON (New Statesman) 
lllustrated {15 -) 





. . . 
Vivian Ellis 
I'M ON A SEE-SAW 
“Has a great deal of the vivacity and charm of his 
music '’"—VERNON FANE (Sphere Illustrated [18/-) 


New Poems 1953 
This collection, the second in the annual P.E.N. series, 
is edited by Howard Sergeant, Michael Hamburger and 
Robert Conquest, and introduced by C. V. Wedgwood. 
[10/6] 








novels in demand 
V. Sackville-West Reginald Arkell 


THE EASTER PARTY CHARLEY MOON 
{10,6 10/0) 
Raymond Postgate 
THe LEDGER IS KEPT 


John Garden Gladys Mitchell 
A LITTLE TIME 10 STAY MERLIN’S FURLONG 


10 ob 1oO.0o 
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| COUNTRY LIFE 
} 
I BELIEVE that there are two kinds of air, the air of the valley and 
| the air of the mountain. My wind is sound because I do not smoke, 
| but I like to go slowly through the trees, up into the bosom of the 
hills where I can look about me and see the outcrops of quartz, the 
| sun on a trickle of water that is a magnificent fall in miniature. the 
nursery of a new forest standing in rows of young trees two or three 
feet high. Up in such a place the air has the scent of moss and heather 
fibre in it. The breeze that disturbs my thinning hair comes from the 
mountain’s shoulder that dominates a valley and villages | cannot 
see. While I plod forward, my appetite grows, and when I return to 
the ordinary world, down among the chimney-pots, the backyarg 
chicken-runs, and man’s coming and going in the sound of tolling 
bells, | am ravenous and exhausted—drunk with the things I have seen 
and the wonderful air I have been breathing. 


Barbaric Methods 


A newspaper cutting that came to me from Brechin described how 
a gamekeeper trapped and extracted two vixens and their cubs from 
one fox-hole, and I was interested in the fact of two families sharing 
a hole. What interested me more was that the cubs were 
finally extracted by the use of a “tool” favoured by gamekeepers, | 
was made of barbed wire. | think I know the sort of thing it was 
Once I saw a lamb rescued from a ledge by the use of a thick branch 
of blackberry. The branch was lowered until it caught in the wool 
of the lamb and then twisted until the thorns took grip, whereupon 
the lamb was lifted safely. 1 think the barbed wire in this case was 
used as the same sort of implement. Cubs are almost woolly, and 
their soft fur and skin would catch in the barbs in much the same 
way as the thorn held the lamb. It is an old practice and a barbaric one, 
like putting a stitch in a ferret’s lips before taking it to a burrow, or 
breaking its teeth with pliers to prevent it biting its quarry. I have 
known of ferrets being treated in the way described by men who 
never considered that they were inflicting pain. 


Fighting Hares 

Hares in March will fight their shadows. I am convinced of that, 
although | have never seen them set about any but their own kind 
and that in a somewhat half-hearted way. A few weeks ago | was 
given an account of a hare that fought a large black cat. I thought 
it a most extraordinary story and wrote to my correspondent to 
assure myself about witnesses of the battles. Now I have received 
a second account of a hare’s pugnacious behaviour. This one fought 
an old English gamecock in the presence of three onlookers. Miss 
Janet Salmon of Widford, Ware, says that the hare sat up boxing 
the gamecock, and the cock went for the hare in the approved gamecock 
style. The fight lasted ten minutes and ended with honours even. 
The incident took place at Shipton in Yorkshire many years ago. 
I am sure that even the creator of Alice would have rubbed his eyes 
at the sight, and what a news picture it would have made! 


Minnows 

In most of the lakes I visit there are tremendous numbers of minnows, 
and in one in particular they are so numerous at the moment that they 
blacken the water of every little bight and bay, and have no 
room to move until the shoal itself moves. They seem to keep to 
size, minnows of about an inch in length congregating apart from 
those of an inch and a half upwards. I stood watching a_ shoal 
among the weeds of a feeder stream, and, when I moved, my shadow 
fell across the water putting panic into them. They collided, and 
made the surface break in tiny splashes that glistened in the light. 
Whatever they feed upon in such circumstances must be plentiful, 
or, as | am more inclined to think, the shoal is ravenous at all times. 
With all the expanse of the lake behind them, they crowd the shore, 
for out in the deep water the big trout lie, and their main diet seems 
to be minnow, so infrequently do they rise to a fly. The birds that are 
round the lake at the moment are not those that live on minnows. 
Neither the sandpiper nor the dipper has a taste for them, and the 
wagtail is far too dainty to take fish. 


Strawberry Time 

A friend who had a fine lot of strawberry-plants last season was 
puzzled when he picked little fruit. Half-way through the ripening 
he put down strawberry mats, and discovered that his enemies wert 
not only slugs but birds. Strawberries do better with mats than with 
straw because the mats give less shelter for insects and those that lie 
beneath the mats are easily discovered. The bed must be netted and 
the nets supported or the birds can take fruit through the mesh. 
Where mats are uneconomical, fruit can be saved by supporting the 
stems on small forked twigs. IAN NIALL. 
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Mind and Temperament 


Jdeas and Places. By Cyril Connolly. (Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
16s.) 

Tue world of letters is, according to Cyril Connolly, a disappearing 

one: it might thus seem dubious to say, as one wuuld have said, that his 

ition in itis unique. In fact, if a writer had not a unique position, 
he would have no position at all, the literary being almost the only 
world in which it is death not to be dissimilar. Let us rather say that 
there not only was but is something absolute about the position of 

Mr. Connolly, not imperilled by the emptying or changing of any 

scene. He creates reputation for his surroundings. His being not 

only a writer but much else may be what gives his writing its force 
and quality. A sort of sardonic passion, a gusto, a trenchant edge 
to discrimination marked his ten-year editorship of Horizon. The 
high-handed end of the magazine was, as Mr. Connolly anticipated, 
severely felt. Many will be glad that Jdeas and Places, this critic- 
editor’s new book of collected pieces, contains the Horizon **Com- 

ments,’’ in their time-order, onward from 1945, 

The ‘‘Comments’’ occupy about two-thirds of Ideas and Places. 
Though they neither overbalance the book nor exclude from it other 
material of a striking kind, their effect togethe: is dominating; they 
cannot but set the tone—just as they used singly, from month to 
month, to decide or at least to direct the mood of each successive 
number of Horizon. They did more; they framed other contribu- 
tions, they gave to the magazine its peculiar blend of variation with 
homogeneity, and they linked—sometimes by fantastic contrast— 
art with event. Horizon, it must be generally known, came into 
being soon after the outbreak of the Second World War: it was a 
counter-declaration, accompanied by the opening of a fiont. ‘‘A 
magazine,’’ said the Editcr in the first number, ‘‘should be the 
reflection of its time and when it ceases to reflect this should come to 
an end.’’ In 1939, time Aad a reflectable image —history. Ten 
years later the mirror found itself with nothing coherent to reflect— 
which may have been the trouble with art since. However, for and 
within those ten years Mr. Connolly had provided an annotation 
which, always too wayward, sometimes too anarchistic to be 
journalism, now re-emerges as literature. The plucking of these 
*‘Comments’’ from their time-context, the running of them together 
in continuity, was a test they show no reason to fear. For what 
stands out finally is authority, coupled with a curious staying-power. 
This needs stating, because Mr. Connolly has been so repeatedly 
called brilliant (which he is) that there comes to be an impression 
that he is light-weight. 

Frivolity, Proust remarked, is an intellectual quality. The 
**Comments,’”’ under analysis, are seldom as frivolous as their tone 
suggests: they often are, however, shockingly funny, with something 
of the wit of the executioner—in particular, see **In Jugular Vein,’’ 
**London Letter’’ and ‘*Letter from a Civilian.’’ A considerable 
part of the power goes into diagnosis, though much is also Jeft for 
attack: we are treating with maladies or enemies. We are also shown 
that there may be an art of rage; for the effect of the diatribe on the 
reader is somehow flattering, often exhilarating, never lowering. 
One only, perhaps, suffers when one feels patronised; one can only 
be patronised by the dispassionate, and that Mr. Connolly never is. 
‘Inflationary Decadence’’ and ‘*The Cost of Letters’’ (a Horizon 
symposium) should be studied as contributory reasons for the 
literary decline, the art-less hush, the apparent triumph of apathy 
which, in 1949, ended the magazine. 

Fascinated by ideas, and exercising the whole of his intellectual 
fascination in regard to them, Mr. Connolly is happier with places. 
He shows genius in communicating the pleasure a sight or scene gives; 
his language, with its sensuous evocation, conveys not only the 
intimacy of nearness but the dignity of space. Sense of the lyricism 
of travel, which one dare not remember when one must stay at home, 
springs almost dangerously from his pages. Fragments occur here 
of the ideal travel-book. Rarely in travel-literature is the beholding 
**I’? so completely suspended or lost from view, so sunk into the 
being of the thing-in-itself. For instance, a showery day over the 
Dordogne: 

‘‘Summer showers pelt down but never create a sensation of 
darkness: the vast landscape stretches out in its lowering greens 
broken by the white cliffs along the river, the brown of a castle— 
and suddenly the sun reappears. The turf is warm and springy, 
steam rises from the wild quinces along the hedges, the enormous 
blackberries glisten, the lemon-yellow walnut-trees or dazzling 
chestnuts shake themselves, the geese go back into single file, the 
rainbow forms across the Cirque de Montvalent; the deluge is over.’” 
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One can but be reminded that what gives body, yes, and a sort of 
sweetness to Mr. Connolly’s writing is love of Nature; a love sympa- 
thetic, sapient and informed for plant and creature. With him 
humanity fares less well, though ultimately perhaps not too badly. 
He is aware of charity. That education has translated itself in him 
into a living passion can be felt in his temperament, in his mind. 
Indeed his mind has a temperament, which is rare. 

ELIZABETH BOWEN. 


A Man of Courage 


My Political Life. Vol. One: England Before the Storm, 1896-1914. 

By the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery. (Hutchinson. 25s.) 
To hitch your waggon in youth to the star of a single idea, and to 
keep it hitched there for more than half a century of agitation and 
responsibility, is not, perhaps, the way to supreme political success; 
but it is, for all but the rare genius, a supreme political virtue. It is 
certainly the secret of a good political autobiography. Too many 
political memoirs reveal their authors as examples of Lewis Carroll’s 
definition of a surd on the occasion of a famous university election: 
**A Radical whose meaning cannot be exactly ascertained.’’ In 
contrast, Mr. Amery’s first volume is a good story, because it has a 
single intelligible theme. From first to last he means something and 
means always the same thing: a certain generous idea of the British 
Empire. His consistency is not an artificial pattern, imposed 
retrospectively upon a varied life ‘‘recollected in tranquillity’’; 
plainly, the pattern was always there. So much so that its repetition 
in narrative might become a bore, if it had been woven out of sheltered 
theorising; but Mr. Amery has always lived hard and thrown himself 
into the way of experiences. As it is, the narrative never ceases to 
be lively. 

It is not merely that it begins well: in the self-portrait of the multi- 
lingual Fellow of All Souls, without money or ‘‘pull,’’ who broke 
his umbrella over the head of a Macedonian chief of police, played 
dominoes in a Canea café with an obscure Cretan revolutionary 
called Venizelos, and saw the beginning of the Boer War from the 
camp of Joubert’s invading army on the frontier of Natal—to 
emerge as the chief correspondent of The Times in South Africa at the 
age of twenty-six, and as the author, over the next few years, of perhaps 
the best military history ever written in modern times by a civilian 
eye-witness. Such an overture could notbe dull. What is surprising 
is that the same touch of exuberance continues to enliven the more 
ordinary tale of a political apprenticeship in the decade before 1914. 

Here Mr. Amery does a real service to future historians. Today 
the ‘‘Edwardian Age’’ is often fantastically misunderstood as an 
era when thoughtless ‘*‘ privilege’’ wasted its last days, unconscious of 
the coming deluge; and even those who know it better are apt to be 
repelled by what seems to be the stale bitterness of its politics, It is 
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beginnings and that, in those beginnings, if the Labour movement 
taught the old parliamentary parties the idea of the Welfare State, 
it also learnt from them something of the ideas of a non-Marxian 
planned economy and of a new kind of imperial commonwealth. 
As usual, it has been the fate of both sides to see many of their 
ideas carried out by their opponents, and still more realised without 
deliberate purpose under the blind impulsion of war; but that only 
enhances the contribution made by both to the future. 

More specifically, the eventual historian will be indebted to Mr. 
Amery for a number of side-lights on particular issues—for instance, 
his suggested re-assessments of Arnold Forster as an army reformer 
in comparison with Haldane, and of Milner as the founder of South 
African self-government in comparison with Campbell-Bannerman. 
But the most important re-assessment, not suggested but suggesting 
itself, is that of Mr. Amery himself. He sometimes seemed to a 
younger generation between the wars to have learnt an economic 
language in the controversies of ** Tariff Reform’’ which no longer 
fitly expressed his attitude on current issues. To some extent his 
memoirs confirm this impression; but they also make it clear that, if 
he suffers from an impediment, it is an impediment only in his speech, 
not in his thought. 

His thought has never been economic nationalism, however much 
he may still prefer List to Marshall. In his eyes, to be a mere 
protectionist, like Bonar Law, did not qualify anyone for the title of 
tariff reformer. To him reform meant always the strengthening of 
a free world society of English-speaking nations; and reform of their 
economic relations was only one element in, and always subordinated 
to, a more comprehensive reform of all their relations, social, political 
and cultural. His contempt has been aroused by all prejudices 
that barred such reform, whether it was the ** most favoured nation’’ 
clauses of commerical treaties, or the rigid syllogisms of the Man- 
chester school, or the outdated colonialism of doctrinaire die-hards. 
He surprised some people by his support for a fully self-governing 
India in 1935, but self-government was always as much his creed as 
Imperial Preference, and on the same coherent grounds. With only 
one kind of freedom he has no sympathy: with linguistic nationalism 
of the Balkan kind. Here, too, he has been wiser than many of his 
contemporaries, but he is too practised a linguist not to have a good 
word for the potentialities of a genuine vernacular like Afrikaans. 

One word more, though it may verge on impertinence. The 
really supreme political virtue is, after all, courage—not the pale 
ambiguity called ‘‘moral’’ courage, but just plain pluck that knows 
how to fight and rather likes it. Mr. Amery’s secure possession of 
that virtue is, perhaps, the main impression left by this book. Later, 
it was to become too rare a virtue in Whitehall. But that sequel is 
for a second volume, which one hopes will not be long delayed. 


PERCY. 
A Great Philosopher 


Philosophical Investigations. 
37s. 6d.) 


Two questions are often asked: ‘*‘ What is philosophy ?*’ and 
** Why has modern philosophy become so different from the philo- 
sophy of the past?’’ This great and original book suggests a 
possible answer to the first question, and provides a final and 
authoritative answer to the second. Almost all the distinguishing 
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doctrines and methods of contemporary philosophy can be found 
within it in their first and most effective form. Posthumously Pub. 
lished, the book appears after its doctrines had become more or less 
generally known among philosophers through Wittgenstein’s teach. 
ing in Cambridge. The author’s preface states that it is ** the 
precipitate of philosophical investigations which have occupied Me 
for the last sixteen years.’’ It was written in German in a style a 
once rhetorical and informal; the English translation by Mig 
Anscombe, printed on opposite pages, is on the whole very successful 
and reliable. Philosophical Investigations should be read as a sequel to 
Wittgenstein’s even greater book, the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicys 
published in 1922, for it is in part a destructive commentary on the 
Tractatus. That a philosopher should pass through two separate 
phases of original insight, the one contradicting the other, is unusual, 
Many of the great philosophers have had some moment of vision, 
in which they discarded inherited ideas and changed the nature of 
the problems ; but very few have twice within a lifetime started 
in some new direction. 

** Philosophy is a battle against the bewitchment of our intelligeng 
by means of our language ’’"—that is the theme. The battle has to 
be fought in endless separate engagements ; it is endless, because, 
according to Wittgenstein, victory consists in enabling the reader 
** to shift for himself when he encounters conceptual difficulties,” 
A repeating pattern of confusion can be found in the indefinite set 
of philosophical questions. Once the reader has been brought to 
see this pattern, he will be able to shift for ‘himself, understanding 
the source of his own confusions. Consequently the argument, 
divided into short numbered sections and not into chapters, branches 
out in many directions, and no one topic is pursued to an end, 
Often a paragraph falls into the form of dialogue, the natural form 
of objection and counter-objection, and ends in a metaphor or 
aphorism. 

Language is to be imagined as an immensely various instrument, 
and any fragment of it must be studied by philosophers in its actual 
workings as part of human behaviour. Insoluble problems arise as 
soon as the meaning of an expression is considered apart from its 
place in a ** language-game °” serving a specific human purpose; 
so considered, any part of our language becomes like an engine which 
free-wheels, disengaged from its natural function. Forgetting the 
function of the expressions, we ask why they must assume the form 
which they do. The grammar of the expression then appears to usa 
deep and significant mystery, significant because we assume that the 
forms of our grammar must somehow reflect the structure of our 
experience. The typical philosophical question therefore asks for the 
elements of experience which correspond to the particular elements of 
speech. The mystery is only dispeiled by restoring the expressions 
considered to their proper place in some dialogue, in order to see how 
conventions of grammar are correlated with functions in speech, 
Understanding, Knowing, Recognising, Intending, Expecting, Feeling, 
Imagining—these are some of the concepts investigated by this 
method ; the method is descriptive only, recalling the variety of 
possible cases concealed by grammatical analogies. Unlike many 
modern philosophers, Wittgenstein is not primarily concerned 
with words, and with their exact nuances of meaning, but 
rather with concepts. To grasp a concept clearly is to learn, by 
example and by practice, how a whole family of expressions fit into 
some language in use ; and this one must learn roughly, not asking 
for precision. Precision is not the only form of clarity. As the 
argument jumps confusingly from one set of examples to another, 
gradually Wittgenstein’s theory of Language and Experience becomes 
clear. But ‘* theory’’ and ‘* thesis’’ are forbidden words; 
according to Wittgenstein there can be no philosophical ** theories ' 
and no philosophical ‘* theses.”” There are only the facts of estab. 
lished usage, and philosophy is properly the means of removing our 
tendency to look over and past them, when we speculate among 
abstractions. 

One could, of course, say that there is a philosophical theory here, 
a theory of thought and knowledge and experience, no less than 
in Kant or Russell. It is narrower in scope, much more cautious 
and guarded, but within its limits it is no less disputable. It emerges 
more or less plainly in at least one crucial passage—a discussion of 
* inner experience *’ and of the problem of communication. Witt 
genstein re-states the doctrine of the elusiveness of ** inner experi+ 
ence,”” as something not to be caught in any net of conventional 
description. The correct use of a vocabulary is learnt in common 
experience, and there must always be some common ‘‘criteria” 
by which we separate truth from error in describing sensations and 
feelings. These are assertions more freely and directly made in 
Professor Ryle’s Concept of Mind, and, if they are true, they are fatal 
to the philosophy of Hume and of Russell; but they are not here 
shown to be true by continuous argument, but rather insinuated and 
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suggested by careful analogies. The reader—sometimes directly 
addressed in Nietzschean phrases as ‘** du *’—is induced by par- 
ticular examples to recognise for himself the emptiness of the philo- 
sophical notion of Experience. In the end he sees himself as peering 
into the void, when, in his philosophical moments, he tries to look 
into the nature of Experience through the forms of his ordinary 
language. 

The book is not easily read, and it is largely unintelligible without 
some knowledge of the Tractatus and of the earlier work of Russell. 
It is evasive and indirect, uneven and rhetorical, and sometimes 
repetitive ; and the sibylline tone may sometimes be tiresome. 
It is useless, in moments of exasperation, to look past the 
written words and to demand: ‘** What exactly is being said 
here ?’’ Wittgenstein plainly did not intend to be committed to 
anything other than what he actually wrote ; if his conclusions are 
in the form of questions rather than answers, precisely this was his 
intention. No one else, it is to be hoped, could write analytical 
philosophy in this late romantic style, and perhaps this inimitable 
work marks the end of a phase rather than a beginning. One step 
further along this path would be sheer obscurity. But, taken together 
with the Tractatus, the book represents an achievement which is 
comparable with the very greatest achievements of the past. 

STUART HAMPSHIRE. 


Exploring the Past 


Spadework. By Sir Leonard Woolley. (Lutterworth Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Archaeology in the Field. By O. G. S. Crawford. (Phoenix House. 
42s.) 


THESE two books by distinguished archaeologists are interesting 
examples of the different ways in which exploration of the past 
has been regarded since it ceased in the last century to be the 
polite pursuit of country squires and became a learned profession. 
Sir Leonard Woolley, discoverer of the barbaric splendours of Ur, is 
ahumanist. Through almost fifty years of archaeological excavation 
in those Middle Eastern countries, now known as under-developed, 
which saw the rise of civilisation, he has seen each new discovery 
against the panorama of history, conscious all the time of the 
unpredictable human element which threatens continually to 
demolish the archaeologist’s most cherished theories. 

Mr. Crawford, for many years archaeology officer to the Ordnance 
Survey and the inspiration of those fascinating Ordnance Survey 
maps of early Britain, takes a more austerely modern view. For 
him, archaeology is a science, that branch of science which deals 
with past human cultures, the basis of which is technology. He 
is all for the independence of archaeology, independence that is-to 
say from historical and epigraphic evidence. For those effete 
persons who languish in libraries, thereby avoiding the discomforts 
of the field, he has little use. Both writers in their different ways have 
contributed greatly to modern archaeology and to the present high 
reputation of British archaeology abroad. 

Sir Leonard Woolley’s recollections of his adventures in archae- 
ology are a slight affair compared with Mr. Crawford's lessons of 
a life-time; the fragments only of an autobiography which somehow 
or other have prematurely found their way into print. Starting with 
the day when the Warden of New College decided that young Woolley 
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should be an archaeologist, he tells of his apprenticeship to the 
Romano-British excavations at Corbridge at the beginning of the 
century. And very carefree excavations they were, judged by the 
standards of contemporary Romano-British archaeology which Mr, 
Crawford, rightly, regards as the best training for the young. Then 
came Africa, south of the First Cataract, and the cemeteries of the 
citizens of Meroe who clung to the civilisation of ancient Egypt long 
after the conversion of Egypt to Christianity. In Egypt he took 
part in the uncovering of the heretic Pharaoh Akhenaton’s capital 
at Tell el-Amarna. Then work at Carchemish on the Euphrates, 
where T. E. Lawrence was his assistant, took the author on his way 
to Ur and the great discoveries by which he is best known, and which 
he has described so vividly in previous books. The last of these 
somewhat unsatisfying glimpses of a fascinating life is of the author’s 
excavations in North Syria. There, with his flair for detecting the 
meeting-places of the ancient world, he excavated cities in close 
contact with Minoan Crete and early Greece. 

Mr. Crawford is concerned not with excavation but with field 
archaeology; the field archaeologist being one, not necessarily an 
excavator, who walks over the countryside observing and recording 
surface remains. There must indeed be few countrysides over 
which Mr. Crawford has not walked in the course of his energetic 
life. Roman roads and prehistoric tracks, Celtic fields and linear 
earthworks, megalithic monuments and mediaeval castle mounds are 
all listed and described. And work still to be done, from Central 
America to Siam, evidently requiring a small army of field archae- 
ologists, is marked down for those with the will and the physique 
to follow in Mr. Crawford’s footsteps. 

This book is not one for light-hearted reading. It is often 
technical. It is more often tiresomely repetitious. Nevertheless, 
as a guide and a reference-book for those who enjoy exploring the 
past by tracking history across the countryside, this is an invaluable 
book, rich in accurate information and full of the hard lessons learnt 
from years of practical experience. To the amateur field archae- 
ologist, it should be a boon. The surface of England, as Mr. 
Crawford says (though he might have said the British Isles), is a 
palimpsest, a document that has been written on and erased over 
and over again. The field archaeologist’s business—and pleasure—is 
to decipher it. But first one must know what to look ‘or and how 
to find it. And that is just what Mr. Crawford provides. 

Prefacing this main part of the book are some admirable chapters 
on the history of archaeology from William Camden in the sixteenth 
century to Petrie and Pitt-Rivers in the twentieth. This gives Mr. 
Crawford an opportunity for a little fun at the expense of the !.cerary 
archaeologists of those early days. One, in the seventeenth century, 
put forward the pleasing theory that the fesserarius of the Roman 
Army was the officer detailed to provide a mosaic pavement every 
night for the general’s tent. Could there, asks Mr. Crawford, be 
a more amusing instance of the futility of the bookish mind? 

L. P. Kirwan. 


Unconventional Don 
T. R. Glover. By H. G. Wood. (Cambridge University Press, 


21s.) 

TERROT REAVELEY GLOVER—the bearer of the name was sometimes, 
and in some eyes, almost as uncouth as the name itself—taught classics 
at Cambridge, preached constantly in Baptist, and some other, pulpits, 
and wrote many books. It is therefore a multiple personality with 
which Dr. Wood has to deal, and the task has obviously presented 
some difficulty. The biographer is rather less of a classic and rather 
more of a theologian than his subject; and like Glover he began life 
as a Baptist, ultimately translating himself to Quakerism, as Glover 
at one time very nearly did. But, being of another college, he was 
never a pupil of Glover’s, and has had therefore to take his estimate 
of Glover as a teacher very largely at secondhand. 

That may explain why the book seems rather overweighted in 
favour of the Baptists. Glover was an original and arresting preacher, 
constantly putting an unexpected and suggestive interpretation on 
some phrase in the Gospels or Epistles (“*And they went to another 
village’’—what that meant in its context in terms of Christian 
resignation). He took a lively and unflagging interest in the affairs 
of his church, and, like his father before him, served his year of office 
as Chairman of the Baptist Union. But it is as a Cambridge teacher 
that he will be best and longest remembered. 

Except for five years at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario—a 
period to which he looked back with keen pleasure to the end of his 
days—Glover spent the whole of his adult life as a college lecturer in 
Cambridge. Though at the beginning he rather wished he had won a 
scholarship at Oxford instead of at St. John’s, Cambridge, he 
settled more and more into the life of the university and the college, 
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particularly the college. He was elected a Fellow'in 1892, after 
taking a brilliant degree, and gave up teaching in June, 1939. By 
that time he had held the office of Public Orator for eighteen years 
and discharged it with notable success, by reason of his attractive 
combination of wit and scholarship. Dr. Wood does not minimise 
what Glover was capable of, more in his earlier years than his later, 
in the way of militant nonconformity. It is not altogether surprising 
that a Baptist of the Baptists should feel himself a little isolated at a 
cellege high table in the ‘nineties (much less so today) and in conse- 
quence throw himself unduly on the defensive. The result was 
an appearance of angularity which went rather beyond the actual 
fact. ; = x ! 
That was one, and only a secondary, aspect of Glover. ‘ His 
yocation was teaching. He cared more for content than for form, 
more about what the ancients had to say than how they said it. As 
a result he was perpetually stimulating. It was asa teacher, primarily 
of the classics but actually of much more, that he did the greatest 
service to his generation. It was the other things, even more than the 
classics, that mattered, and that remain. Chief of them was a hatred 
of all shams and artificiality, even of quite defensible conventions. 
There was more than a touch of Carlyle about him here, as at some 
other points, notably in his indifference about treading on other 
people’s toes. He had the questing mind of the Greeks he under- 
stood so well, and was always eager to gather information outside his 
own subject. His friends at John’s high table were Larmor the 
mathematician, Bateson the biologist, Rivers the anthropol@gist, 
Benians the historian. And he would quote confidently, when 
occasion arose, a dictum picked up from some medical don. 

Glover was to some extent a disappointed man—Dr. Wood makes 
that unmistakable—in never having secured one of the classical 
professorships he hoped for at Cambridge; and, with a family of Six 
to educate and support, finance was always something of an anxiety 
tohim. To some extent he paid the penalty of a dispersal of energies 
between teaching and preaching, but there was no sign that in 
retrospect he regretted any sacrifice that might have entailed. Many 
of his books, as different as The Jesus of History, The Ancient World 
and Cambridge Retrospect, will have a permanent place in their 
various categories. And there are others whose value Dr. Wood 
has adequately indicated. He deserves gratitude for thus preserving 
the memory of a man most worthy to be remembered—even though he 
has replenished Cambridge’s pocula sacra a little copiously from 
Baptismal streams. CLINTON FIENNES. 


e . 
Fiction 
The Flagellant of Seville. By Paul Morand. Translated from the 
French by Nora Wydenbruck. (Lehmann, 12s. 6d.) 
Sundry Creditors. By Nigel Balchin. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
In the Wet. By Nevil Shute. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
ALL the evidence goes to show that people read more novels, as they 
consume more jam and more biscuits, than ever before. But the 
composition of the novel-reading public is clearly shifting. On their 
own confession, made as a rule with some complacency, a consider- 
able number of people belonging to the more literate part of the 
population have virtually stopped reading novels. This, they will 
explain, is because they need to read serious things, which is a short 
and quick way with the pretensions of novelists, or because the stan- 
dard of performance today is low, as I think it unquestionably is, or 
because the novels which are most highly recommended to them 
often prove to be trivial or empty, which may well be the case. And 
although it is true, as George Saintsbury once pointed out, that the 
world managed to get on without novels for more than 2,000 reading 
years, | cannot help thinking that this disdain on the part of many 
educated people nowadays for novel-reading has a more threatening 
aspect than is immediately apparent. Certainly it must react still 
more unfavourably, it seems to me, on the declining standard of 
performance and make the recognition of what good work there is 
more difficult. 

Here, at any rate, are three novels by deservedly popular writers 
which looked as if they were entitled to have only very nice things 
said about them. Not so, I fear, though M. Paul Morand’s is a 
serious imaginative effort and though of course Messrs. Morand, 
Balchin and Shute will all retain their long queues at the library. 

It is some time since we last had a new book in translation from 


In next week’s ‘‘ Spectator ’’ Sir Ronald Storrs will review ‘‘ Two 
Studies in Virtue *’ by Christopher Sykes ; Sir Charles Webster 
** Diplomatic Twilight ’’ by Sir Walford Selby ; and A. P. Ryan 
** Carson ’’ by H. Montgomery Hyde. 
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M. Morand, and in the circumstances the echoes of the unhappy and 
agitated debate on the intellectual origins of Vichy which are to be 
detected in The Flagellant of Seville come as no surprise. Published 
in Paris in 1951, this is a highly studied novel about Spain during the 
Napoleonic invasion, its drama focused upon a hero who desires 
above all else to prevent a foreign war from becoming a civil war. 
Its contemporary overtones apart, the book draws much of its 
illustrative tone and temper from the etchings and drawings of Goya, 
above all from Los Caprichos. 

The title of a particular picture or series of pictures by Goya 
Stands at the head of each chapter. The story is of a young hidalgo 
of Seville, Don Luis, who retains his faith in Napoleon and the 
liberating genius of the Napoleonic order through all the horror and 
cruelty of the French invasion. His faith is not shared by his wife, 
Maria Soledad, who, ignorant and charming before the event, 
becomes a changed woman, practical and unafraid, the prop and 
stay of guerrilla troops, after the sack of Cordoba. A little dubious, 
perhaps, in its reading of history, the novel is a carefully considered 
and stylish piece of work, in which M. Morand’s Spanish atmosphere, 
his Goya-esque scenes of violence and corruption, and his passages of 
elegant disquisition are done with excellent calculation, and in which 
the closing personal tragedy points a firm and rational moral: Yet the 
performance is, it seems to me, just a little lifeless, a little too studied, 
visibly distinguished but a little dull. There is, after all, more of 
Hamlet than Don Quixote in this ostensibly Spanish hero, but a 
Hamlet whose predicament is of the cloistered intellect rather than 
the soul. The translation gives the impression of being extremely 
well done. 

Mr. Balchin, whose The Small Back Room still remains the liveliest 
and best novel he has written, but who still excites expectation, is 
disappointing. I wish I could recognise in the narrative weaknesses 
and patent improbabilities of Sundry Creditors the signs of a good 
story gone astray. But so fragmented and loosely contrived a tale, 
in which Mr. Balchin’s normal professional efficiency is scarcely 
given a chance, suggests an initial failure of imagination. The most 
telling thing in the novel reproduces a feature of every novel Mr. 
Balchin has written—the manipulation, in dialogue form, of the small 
change of domestic infelicity, or at least of a specially sophisticated 
brand of infelicity.. The rest, all of it involved in one way or other 
with the running of a medium-sized engineering works in the Mid- 
lands, seems to be altogether too hastily and unthinkingly put to- 
gether. Up to a point, of course, Mr. Balchin always remains read- 
able ; he has, as it were, an ear for readability. But the effect of the 
livelier and more veracious passages of the story is all but wholly 
undone by the scrappiness, the inconsistencies and the surprising 
naiveties. 

In the Wet is even more disappointing. Mr. Shute, whose superb 
ease and assurance as storyteller I have so often unreservedly admired, 
has badly miscalculated here. What begins as a promising yarn set 
in the Queensland bush develops into a fantasy of a sordidly reduced 
and regimented Britain in the 1980s and the trials of a Royal Family 
chivvied and harried in Britain and fully appreciated, it seems, only 
in Australia. Its crude political theorising apart, the story—which 
is doubtless as well meant as could be—is a tasteless affair. There 
are better reasons than this for the popularity Mr. Shute as novelist 
enjoys. R. D. CHARQUES, 


| SOME AFRICAN MILESTONES 


by H. F. VARIAN, M.I.C.E., F.R.G.S. 

(Late Resident Engineer, Construction, The Benguela 

Railway, Angola) Ae 
A personal and historically valuable account of the building 
of the Pioneer Railways of South and Central Africa, including 
the author’s famous survey of the Victoria Falls. Big game 
is an important feature in this story of pioneering and adventure. 
“has the value of an historical document.’’—John O’London’s. 
Map (by courtesy of R.G.S.). 70 photographs. Index. 18s. 6d. net 


AFRICA DRUMS Order Now 
by RICHARD ST. BARBE BAKER 


Background to the Kikuyu. The author is the only white 
man to have been initiated into full membership of the Kiama, 
the Kikuyu’s traditional secret society of chiefs and elders, 
The revised edition, with Malinowski’s Foreword, is more 


topical than ever as African problems become acute. 
re . 12s. 6d. net 
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Shorter Notices 


The Shadow of Stalingrad. By Count 

Heinrich von Einsiedel. (Wingate. 15s.) 
Tue immediate interest of this book is its 
convincing description of Russian life in war 
and peace ; the dangers of prison-camp life 
and the luxuries of banquets and favoured 
travel in railway sleeping-cars. Its more 
memorable interest is that the author, who 
was captured on the Stalingrad front, 
involved in ruthless and barbaric invasion 
and alien revolution, did not, as many 
Europeans would, assume the defensive, or 
merely compromise as little as possible his 
conscience and personality ; instead, he 
actively embraced the new world forced 
upon him. He became an “‘ anti-Fascist ”* 
and attempted with loud-speakers and leaf- 
lets at the Russian front to turn the German 
lines, intact, against Hitler. Later he was 
trained as a Communist, but he would not 
accept Russian barbarism and bureaucracy 
as a necessary part of it, and, complaining 
that all his pro-Russian propaganda was 
belied by the Red Army’s atrocities in its 
advance through Germany, he fell from 
favour and was detained in Russia until 
1947. He then wrote for the Tdagliche 
Rundschau in East Berlin for nearly two 
years. Having cut himself off from his past, 
his family and connections, he was held by 
only one link to the traditions of the West, 
his pride in his descent from Bismarck. Yet 
his history suggests that a rather wider 
degree of personal identity and integrity of 
personal morale than one might expect is 
possible to a man who tries, unopportunistic- 
ally, to ride such a destructive surge. 
Finally, however, the weight of unending 
antagonisms, anxiety and humiliating dis- 
honesty forced on Communist public men 
by the secret surveillance of the N.K.V.D. 
and the obtuse and exasperating Russian 
under-estimation of the intelligence of other 
nations, drove the author to the West, 
apparently with his moral integrity and 
personality little different from those of his 
generation who had never left it. 

Pix Ts ie 


Our Times: A Social History, 1912-1953. 

By Vivian Ogilvie. (Batsford. 21s.) 

To describe this book as social history was 
injudicious. History suggests an intention 
on the writer’s part to probe the causes of 
the events which he deals with, and Mr. 
Vivian Ogilvie does not do so. Nor is he 
directly concerned with events. What he 
has done is survey the changes which have 
taken place in many departments of life in 
Great Britain (e.g. agriculture, building, 
communications) since the early days of 
George V’s reign. The chapters can be read 
singly. The book has a theme, but this is 
referred to casually and could disappear 
altogether without being missed. 

But if Mr. Ogilvie has not shown himself 
here to be a historian, he proves to be an 
accurate and readable chronicler of facts. 
His book is more than a collection of articles 
suitable for a digest. It has form. The 
selection of photographs, sketches and car- 
toons from Punch, nearly a hundred all told, 
is good and illustrates a remarkable differ- 
ence in the manner in which we are affected 
by the appearance of things which have 
receded. Thus it is only the fashionable 
life of the period that in retrospect looks 
quaint. Life in the streets, in the factory, in 
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the Services does not do so ; remote, some- 
times grotesque, it may look, but not 
absurdly, embarrassingly unreal like the 
sketches of ladies shopping in a depart- 
ment store in 1912. It is fashion, style, ina 
word artifice, that cannot be taken seriously 
after its day is done. Hence the quick 
** dating *’ and the difficulty of successfully 
reviving in the theatre the comedy of 
manners, which is inseparable from artifice 
and demands that the latier be accepted as 
important. s. 


Magic Books from Mexico. With an 
Introduction and Notes by C. A. Burland. 
(Penguin Books. 4s. 6d.) 


THe Mexican book, a ‘*‘King Penguin,”’ 
is reptoduced in strong colour, the pictures 
being taken from some of the deerskin 
folding books familiar to those who saw the 
Tate Gallery exhibition of Mexican Art. 
In these crude and packed pieces of sym- 
bolism, which seem to be the creation of 
violent and demented children, is reflected 
a religion as cruel as Akbar’s was spiritual. 
One wonders in looking at these compelling 
horrors whether the judgement, ‘‘rotten 
before it was ripe,’’ does not more properly 
fit the autochthonous civilisation of North 
America than that of the United States, to 
which it has been applied. For here is an 
art from which no possible development 
could have come, the art of a people obsessed 
with the horror and cruelty of the universe, 
people for whom even the maize that fed 
them takes on shapes of spiky menace. 
How peaceful and kindly in contrast are the 
rich and shady trees in Akbar’s manuscript 
books. J. M.C. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 


FIRST FULL YEAR WITHOUT SUPPLIES 
FROM IRAN 





PRODUCTION AND REFINING 
DEVELOPMENTS 


SIR WILLIAM FRASER ON IRANIAN 
DISPUTE 





THe 44th annual general meeting of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd., will be 
held on June 11th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment to stockholders by the Chairman, Sir 
William Fraser, C.B.E., LL.D., circulated with 
the report and accounts: 

The consolidated trading profit for 1952 
was £45,354,732, after provision of £14,198,946 
for depreciation. The gross trading profit 
thus totalled £59,553,678, comparing with 
£71,377,882 for 1951, from which deprecia- 
tion totalling £23,682,949 was provided. 1952 
was the first full year during which he had 
no oil production from Iran and the effect 
of this deprivation on our business, despite 
the greatly increased supplies which we ob- 
tained from other sources, is reflected in the 
reduction in our trading profits. 


After providing £22,666,344 for taxation 
your Directors have allocated £1,000,000 to 
Preference stock reserve, bringing the total 
to £10,000,000, and have placed £16,000,000 
to general reserve, which now stands at 
£97,000,000. They have recommended a final 
dividend on the Ordinary stock of 25 per 
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cent., and in addition a cash bonus per f} 
stock of Is., both less income tax. 

The Company’s issue of £20,000,000 5 per 
cent. Debenture Stock in January last was 


largely oversubscribed. The purpose of this 
issue was to supplement the Company’ 
existing resources in financing the current 
programme of capital expenditure, mainly 
on construction and extension of refineries 
and building of tankers. This large pro. 
gramme on which expenditure during 195) 
was approximately £57,400,000 and during 
1953 is estimated at £75,000,000, is designed 
to maintain the Company’s position in the 
forefront of the highly competitive and pro. 
gressive world petroleum industry. 

Although profit margins are currently 
smaller than in 1952, this has so far been 
compensated for by an encouraging expansion 
in the volume of our trade. 


COMPANY'S INTERESTS IN IRAN 


Events regarding the Company’s interests 
in Iran since my last statement have been 
extensively reported in the Press. There have 
now been no less than five separate major 
attempts to settle the dispute. On each 
occasion the proposals were rejected by the 
Iranian Government. 

The Company is at present dispossessed of 
its property, rights and interests in Iran, there. 
by suffering grievous losses. The Iranian 
Government has neither paid compensation 
nor agreed a satisfactory basis and procedure 
for the future assessment and payment of 
compensation, and the practical effect of the 
Iranian Nationalisation Laws of 1951 has 
thus amounted to confiscation. 


The Company, therefore, continues to 
claim the title to all oil derived from the 
area of its operations in Iran, and has 
accordingly published announcements in 
many countries stating that it will take all 
such action as may be necessary to protect 
its rights should any concerns or individuals 
participate in transactions affecting such oil. 
Legal proceedings have already been taken 
in Aden, Italy and Japan. 


PRODUCTION AND REFINING 


Crude oi production in Kuwait, Iraq and 
Qatar was largely increased during 1952, 
when our offtake from those sources of supply 
totalled some 25,600 000 tons, compared with 
16,600,000 in 1951. During 1953 we expect 
to have available seine 35,000,000 tons from 
Kuwait, Iraq and Qatar. 

The Company's post-war programme for 
increasing its refinery capacity in the United 
Kingdom is being brought to fruition. The 
result will be to have expanded this capacity 
over ten-fold, from under 1.000.000 tons per 
annum pre-war to 10,500,000 tons per annum 
by the end of this year. The statement also 
details the Company's refinery operations in 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Israel, 
Kuwait, Australia and Aden. 


SALES 


The difficulties which we have been facing 
due to the denial to us of supplies from Iran 
were accentuated in the earlier part of the 
year by a world scarcity of tanker tonnage 
available for prompt chartering. Neverthe- 
less, the A.I.O.C. group’s sales of crude oil 
and refined products in 1952 totalling just 
over 32 million tons showed a decrease of 
only 3 million tons, or 8.6 per cent., com- 
pared with 1951 Our sales of refined 
products in the markets supplied through 
our subsidiary and associated marketing com- 
panies were above those for 1951, though 
only by some 2} per cent. 

The commissioning of our Kent refinery 
early in 1953 has effected an important in- 
crease in our availability of products of our 
own manufacture. But the problems of 
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supplying economically our market outlets 
east of Suez will remain considerable until 
we can bring into operation the refineries 
now being constructed at Aden and Kwinana 
in Western Australia. These are large under- 
takings; construction work js being pressed 
forward as rapidly as possible, but we can- 
not expect these new plants to be on stream 
before the end of 1954. When they are com- 
pleied, we shall, in conjunction with the 
expansion of our other refineries, have a 
total refining capacity of some 30,000,000 
tons per annum. Not only will this allow 
for an appreciable extension of our Group’s 
sales of products, which in 1952 amounted 
to just under 23,000,000 tons, but also we 
shall have a chain of refineries well placed 
to supply our markets throughout the eastern 
hemisphere. 








INNS & COMPANY 


GRATIFYING INCREASE IN TURNOVER 


meeting of 
held on 


annual general 
Limited, was 


THe eighteenth 
Inns & Company, 
May 15 in London. 

Mr, Walter Wallace (joint managing 
director) who presided said for the second 
year in succession it is a privilege of the 
Directors to put before the shareholders 
Accounts constituting all-time records of the 
company in respect of trading profits 
and net profits, those for the year under 
review amounting to £310,184 and £242,690 
respectively. 

Shareholders will also note with pleasure 
the Directors’ recommendation of a bonus 
of 5 per cent. actual on the Ordinary shares, 
being an increase of 2} per cent. over last 
year’s distribution, and making a total net 


distribution for the year of £50,885, which 
is another record in the history of the 
company. 


To this I would also like to add that our 
total turnover shows a very gratifying in- 
crease over that of 1951, and that so far 
this year, the business of all departments is 
running normally. 


Taxation lays a particularly heavy hand on 
this company. For this year the company is 
liable for Excess Profits Levy in the sum of 
£30,000, and there is likely to be a large lia- 
bility under this heading to be included in this 
current year’s accounts. The charge for taxa- 
tion for the year covered by the Accounts 
amounts to £182,000, which sum is equal to 
approximately 15s. per £1 on the net profit 
of £242,690. \ 

In 1935, the first year of this company, 
for each £1 which the shareholders received 
in dividends the Exchequer received 8s. 44d. 
in taxation. In the year under review, share- 
holders will see that for each £1 they receive 
in dividends, the Exchequer will be paid 
£3 10s. in taxation. 

Your Company also suffers from the 
injustice that in ascertaining its profits for 
taxation purposes, no adequate depletion 
allowance is made in respect of the shrinkage 
of its capital assets. 


Last week it was intimated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the House of 
Commons that for the purposes of the 


Excess Profits Levy a small measure of relief 
may be extended to sand and gravel pits. 
It is regretted that following the evidence 
given by your Directors before the Millard 
Tucker Committee and the strong and clear 
recommendations of that Committee’s Report, 
the Chancellor has not granted adequate and 
proper relief from all forms of National 
taxation in respect of wasting assets. 

Ihe report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


From the présent state of the market many 
investors would seem to be observing the 
old saw, ‘Sell in May and go away.’’ 
With the Coronation and the holiday season 
just ahead, not to mention the many inter- 
national political and economic uncertainties, 
there is ample justification for market 
caution. Even gilt-edged, which have 
lately been bought on hopes of a lower 
Bank rate, seem to, have lost some of their 
steam, but gold mines have recovered 
slightly from recent technical weakness. 
Talk of a lower Bank rate finds some 
credence on the grounds that such a step 
would be in line with the flexible policy 
sponsored by the Chancellor in his Budget 
speech. There may be something in the 
belief if Mr. Butler is expecting some 
slackening of trade later this year: A 
recession in America would certainly affect 
trade in this country, but in that event 
British exports would almost certainly 
decline, and in these circumstances a cheaper 
money policy might result in renewed 
pressure on sterling. The Bank rate could, 
of course, be lowered and raised again in 
case of need, but the effect of Bank rate 


chang2s on the economy is sometimes 
delayed, and an_ ultra-flexible monetary 
policy might have its disadvantages in 


present conditions. 


Anglo-Iranian Hopes 

Ordinary stockholders in the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company will, I imagine, draw 
fresh hope from Sir William Fraser’s 
review which accompanies the full 1952 
accounts. He makes it plain that the 
group has now achieved all the - major 
adjustments of its operations to the loss of 
crude oil supplies and refining capacity in 
Iran and—always a cautious prophet— 
reaffirms the board’s confidence in this 
year’s earnings prospects. While he gives a 
warning that more keenly competitive 
conditions have reduced profit margins, he 
discloses that so far this year the effects 
have been fully counterbalanced by a 
further increase in the volume of trade. 
Further, I think a hint of a more liberal 
distribution policy may be inferred from 
Sir William’s references to last year’s divi- 
dend. Although this was raised from 30 
per cent. to 35 per cent. by the payment of a 
5 per cent. cash bonus, he frankly admits 
that this modest increase is not over- 
generous. In view of the group’s large 
capital programme, which will involve no 
less than £75 million this year, mainly on 
refineries and tankers, it would obviously 
be unwise to look for any rapid increase in 
dividends, but stockholders are entitled to 
hope for a gradually increasing payment, 
provided that profits are maintained around 
the current level. Anglo-Iranian £1 Ordinary 
units have latterly fallen back a few shillings 
and are now quoted at £5 to yield almost 
6 per cent. They still carry 3s. 3d. a share 
net dividend and seem good value for money. 


High Yielding Gas Stock 
Last March, when I wrote about the 
dividend prospects of Imperial Continental 
Gas Association, the stock was standing 
around 103. Although the price is now 


1114, the stock seems conservatively valued 
on the 12 per cent. distribution for the 
year to March 3lst. Profits before tax are 
£28,000 higher at £811,820, but the net 
figure is £23,000 lower at £272,307. Tax 
incidentally absorbs two-thirds of the gross 
profit. These figures may not seem inspiring, 
but they should be viewed in the light of 
last year’s 20 per cent. capital repayment 
(followed by a bonus which restored the 
capital to its former level) and the Chair- 
man’s estimate that E.P.L. provision would 
represent the equivalent of a dividend of 
about 2} per cent. In the circumstances, 
the actual figures are better than might 
have been feared, and the dividend of 9 per 
cent., plus a special payment of 3 per cent., 
making 12 per cent., against 10 per cent., 
fulfils the best expectations. In framing 
their recommendations the directors had in 
mind the fact that the profits of the group as 
a whole increased in 1952 and that E.P.L. 
is due to end on December 3lst, 1953. No 
clue is given in the preliminary figures to the 
earnings of the Belgian subsidiaries, which 
need not be shown in the group accounts, 
and the total profits may well exceed the 
disclosed earnings. Despite E.P.L. the 
9 per cent. dividend is virtually covered by 
the net profit. The current price of the 
stock includes just over £6 10s. Od. net 
dividend so that the ex-dividend price will be 
about 105, and the yield, ignoring the 
special dividend, over 8} per cent. The 
special dividend suggests confidence in the 
outlook, and I should not oppose a purchase 
at this price, but it may be advisable to 
wait for the full accounts, which should 
throw more light on the earnings of the 
important Belgian subsidiaries. 


A Sound Property Equity 

When the outlook for many industries is 
blurred, there is much to be said for an 
investment in the more ‘‘sheltered’’ con- 
cerns, such as the leading property com- 
panies. One of these, the City of London 
Real Property Company, has_ recently 
reported a rise of £142,480 to £393,936 in 
net profit after providing £570,205, against 
£479,551, for taxation. For a staid property 
company this is a remarkable increase. It 
would seem to be due mainly to rentals 
received from a large new office property for 
about nine months of the past year. Results 
for the current year should show the benefit 
of a full year’s letting of these offices. 
Another new office building should be ready 
for occupation next September, and a half- 
year’s revenue from this property should be 
included in the current year’s accounts. A 
substantial ground rent will also be received 
from next July for a building site which has 
been underlet to Lloyds. Further building 
has been planned in the City, and the 
prospect for a continued growth of rental 
income seems promising. The directors, 
moreover, expect that the cost of buildings 
in course of construction will be covered by 
the company’s own resources including 
sums to be received from the War Damage 
Commission. The £1 Ordinaries are now 
around 22s. 9d., at which they yield £6 3s. Od. 
per cent. on the 7 per cent. dividend for the 

(Continued on next page) 
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past year, compared with 5 per cent for the 
previous year. In view of the possibility of 
even higher dividends in future years, I 
regard the stock as a sound and attractive 
investment offering a good yield with scope 
for gradual appreciation. Shares possessing 
these qualities are not always easy to find. 


Dunlop’s High Yield 

For Ordinary stockholders in the Dunlop 
Rubber Company the report and accounts 
for 1952 are an encouraging document. 
They show that this company bore the full 
brunt of the fall in commodity prices in its 
profit and loss account without encroaching 
on reserves. The directors emphasise that 
full provision has been made for the adjust- 
ment of stocks necessitated in a period of 
falling prices, and that the level of stocks is 
now considered to be satisfactory for the 
smooth operation of the group. In the 
consolidated balance-sheet stocks are shown 
to have fallen by over £10 million to 
£50,864,746. Although cash is over £2 
million lower at £6,621,426, the total of 
bills payable and bank overdrafts has been 
reduced by £6,500,000 to £13,400,000. One 
feels justified in drawing the conclusion that 
any funding of temporary loans through a 
new issue of permanent capital has, at least 
for the time being, ceased to be a pressing 
problem. The fall in the group’s sales last 
year from the 1951 peak of £284 million to 
£250 million, which is still £53 million higher 
than in 1950, looks very moderate in relation 
to the known difficulties of 1952 operating 
conditions. Both at home and in export 
markets competition is now quite keen, 
but there have latterly been indications of a 
modest improvement in the industry, in 
which Dunlop, as an efficient unit, will 
doubtless participate. Quoted around 
45s. 6d. Dunlop £1 Ordinary units can be 
bought to give the generous yield of over 
7} per cent. on a dividend covered more 
than twice by net earnings. I do not think 
they should be sold. 


Rubber Plantations Trust 

Rubber seems to have steadied in price 
after the heavy fall in the past two years, 
and some experienced judges are even 
talking of the possibility of a natural rubber 
shortage within three years or so. This may 
well happen for the price seems as elastic as 
rubber itself, and the lot of rubber growers 
seems to swing between that of a miser’s 
pensioner and a prodigal’s favourite. Tea 
prices, on the other hand, are normally less 
elastic, but last year they dropped to a 
level at which few producers could make a 
profit. Recently, however, prices have 
improved; and current average prices of 
Ceylon teas, for example, are about 20 per 
cent. higher than a year ago. Against this 
background the 2s, Ordinaries of Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust seem to offer 
scope for recovery around Is., ex the dividend 
of 8 per cent. (about 1d. net) declared recently 
for the year to March 3lst. At this price 
the yield is 16 per cent. Net profits are 
down from £153,167 to £91,313, but the 
dividend is covered comfortably. Earnings 


in the current year may show a further fall 
since dividends received by the trust will 
reflect last year’s low prices for rubber and 
tea; but the price of the shares should 
respond to any further recovery in these 
essential commodities. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
VINE PRODUCTS 
RECORD SALES 





THE twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting 


’ of Vine Products, Ltd., was held on May 14 


at Surbiton, Surrey. 


Mr. A. Mitsotakis (Vice-chairman and 
Managing Director) presided in the absence 
of the Chairman, The Viscount Marchwood, 
K.C.V.O., from whose speech the following 
are extracts: 

We were again faced with rises in cost of 
raw materials—especially -grape juice—wages, 
transport and expenses of all kinds. Never- 
theless, the profit under these circumstances 
will, | hope, be considered very satisfactory. 

Your directors did not think it advisable 
to counter these increased costs by increased 
prices which, under present conditions and the 
altered position from a “sellers” to a 
“ buyers” market, might well have resulted 
in shrinkage of sales. As a result of this 
policy our business continued its buoyant 
career and during 1952 our position relative 
to the whole trade has been further enhanced. 

Our sales, particularly those made under 
our proprietary brands (V.P. “ Point” wines), 
have constituted a post-war record. 

Our export trade has also made a con- 
siderable advance and includes a gratifying 
number of shipments to hard-currency 
countries. 

In response to popular demand, we have 
during the year introduced two new lower- 
priced British sherries and these are already 
firmly established with the public. 

In the face of increased competition from 
the imported vermouths, sales of our Votrix 
vermouth continued to be satisfactory. and 
there is no doubt that the public appreciate 
that the home-produced article does offer far 
and away the best value for money. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


Turning to the accounts, you will notice 
that the sum of £100,000 has again been 
placed to general reserve, which now stands 
at £500,000. This is the figure at which this 
reserve stood just prior to the increase of 
Ordinary capital in 1951 when £200,000 of 
this reserve was utilised for part of the 
capital increase. 

Debtors and stocks have increased, but 
cash at bankers and in hand has decreased, 
so that the current assets are £35,878 higher 


than they were last year. The financial 
position of the company continues to be 
as strong as it ever has been, 


Turning to the profit and loss account, 
you will see that the net profit is slightly 
higher than last year. This is after receipts 
of dividends from subsidiary companies have 
been taken into account and profits tax 
and income-tax have been charged—which, 
in aggregate, are lower than last year, mainly 
due to the reduction in the trading profit. 

In the circumstances a dividend of 174 
per cent. is proposed on the Ordinary capital 
of the company, and, in addition, a distri- 
bution equal to 24 per cent. on the Ordinary 
capital of the company out of the surplus 
on realisation of shares in an associated 
company. 

With regard to this capital distribution, I 
should like to point out that when it was 
originally recommended in 1950 it was 
generally thought that such a distribution 
would not attract profits tax as part of the 
distribution of profits by the company. As, 
however, it has been ruled otherwise, your 
directors will have to consider substituting, 
as profits permit, an additional distribution 
from revenue. 

Ihe report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


THe Annual General Court of The Londog 
Assurance will be held on June 10th jg 
London. 

The following is an extract from the state. 
ment circulated by the Governor, Mr, R 
Olaf Hambro:— , 

Once again it is my pleasure to report a 
substantial increase in the aggregate volume 
of our business, the premium income for the 
year from all sources having amounted to 
£17,714,000 as against £16,269,000 for 195}, 
The year 1952 saw a marked check to the 
inflationary trend which has prevailed since 
the end of the war, and it is fair to say 
that the increased revenues earned during the 
year reflect genuine expansion and consolj- 
dation of the progress made during previous 
years. 

Of the individual accounts. the Fire 
Account remains much the largest, with a 
total income of £7,797,000 as compared with 
£7,298.000 for the previous year. 

In the Accident Account, there has again 
been a large increase in income, the figure 
being £4,452,000 as against £3,718,000 for 
1951. . 


We have been able to transfer £250,000 
from the Marine Account to the Profit and 
Loss Account, while at the same _ time 
Strengthening the Fund by more than 10 
per cent. 

Turning now to the Profit and Loss 
Account. The net result for the year is a 
profit of £767,000, as against £560,000 for 
1951. 


Life Account: I am glad to be able once 
more to report an excellent year, the new 
business written having again exceeded all 
our previous records. 

Our assets amount to the very substantial 
total of £45,574,000. 


UNITED MOLASSES 
SATISFACTORY PROFITS 


THE twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The United Molasses Company Limited 
will be held on June 9th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Sir F. 
Michael K. Kielberg, K.B.E., for the year 
1952: 

The Combined Gross Profits of the 
Company and its proportion of Subsidiary 
Company’s profits amounted to £7,226,449 
compared with £8,007,055 for the previous 
year. This bears out my forecast of twelve 
months ago to the effect that while profits 
for 1952 were unlikely to reach the high peak 
of 1951, indications were that, barring some 
catastrophic happenings in the months ahead, 
profits would prove entirely satisfactory if 
compared with those of any year prior to 
1951. Taxation again absorbs by far the 
greater part of the year’s earnings and 
amounts to about 67 per cent. of the total 
net profits after depreciation. 

Trading conditions in 1952 were at most 
times difficult and became as the year pro- 
gressed increasingly competitive. It is pleasant 
to be able to report an almost complete 
reversal in the position of the world’s 
Molasses markets and the return to more 
normal and much healthier conditions. Con- 
sumption is again expanding and our own 
stocks had by the end of the year been 
reduced to the absolute minimum required 
for economic handling of our world-wide 
operations. 

As far as prospects for the current year 
are concerned, present indications are that 
earnings will show a substantial decline com- 
pared with last year’s profits, but they should 
compare favourably with the profits earned 
in any year prior to 1951 and comfortably 
cover dividend requirements. 
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THE “SPECTATOR’’ CROSSWORD No. 731 


A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender oY the first correct 


on Tuesday week, June 2nd, addressed Crossword, 


golurion opened after noon ; 
Envelopes must be received not iater than first post 


9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
golution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 

















Across 6. Nero went all to pieces at fifty. (5. Costs Ogee with - oigetion to oe on | x eae 
: ms AYE ONS, . 106, t j n,| 
5 Whe to of wae k asks for a 2° Stare up for a chemist. (7.) pee GE cL SS a BIRD-PROOF FRUIT NETS 
F © offer whe 0) 2 ,) . ° » 
rise ° 6. + =a oe A great Meredithian joins the mixed ENTLEMAN, private means, seeking Pully Protects STRAWBERRIES, 
. ‘ choir. (8.) experience small select tea-shop light FRUIT, CAGES. COVERING FULLY 
9. He works not by fits but starts. (9.) refreshment business would contact owner AREAS NAMED, 30 ft. x 3 ft.. 5s. 3d.: 
10. Suitable for playing the Water Music. Beautiful French Lisle. (4, 4.) arrange free part-time services, all duties | by 6 ft., 10s. 6d.; by 8 ft., 15s.; by 15ft., 
4 «.) 16 Manuscript much sought after. (9.) in turn. Country town preferred within 3 27s.; by 24 ft., 42s. Or any sizes at 
- . am 3 ai . | hours London.—Box 644C } 6d. Sq. Yard. Also NEW Extra Special 
11. Seasonable insect of dubious acro- 17. Fireiron doesn’t look so good. (8.) i} AIR loss and scalp diso Consult Quality Square Mesh, 8d. Sq. Yard. 
dynamic dependability. (6.) 18 A decorative bribe. (7.) Mr. F. C. Bootrn, Qu ed Trichologist, Pea Training Nets. Hemp. Rot-proofed, 
: " ¢ 2c ord Stree 7 56 ; a 
2. Fell coil. (Anag.) (8.) 20. A marriage portion in fairyland. (7.) beaaaae SEACEEEL auahiied " uases - oe pn ie Pe 
13. Nobody objects to this take-off. (6.) 22. Walpole said Shakespeare wanted it wishes to come to London to TENNIS NETS and SURROUNDS, Golf, 
15. Rees gets confused about an Oriental (S.) ~~ A, 3 + live-in jo with Anglers’ Nets. Catalogue Free. 
language. (8.) 24. A much mouthed letter. (5.) i-a' diin ck @. eed om SUTTON, Netmaker, Sidcup, Kent. 
18. One’s upset after something very 25. Place where peaks go the wrong way.! 1¥E (public School) would like to join a 
bitter. (8. (4.) party, not too large, going either t 
19. Excite so that one almost puts one’s Austria or Switzerland between 25th Aug 
2.) jand 12th Sept.—Box 655C 


Solution to 


foot in it. G, 





21. This arboreal specimen in the garden Crossword No. 729 
should save watering. (8.) - 

23. Historic incident where an old ex- 
pletive splits the air.. (6.) 

26. ‘Where Venice sate in state, throned 
on her hundred ——.”"" (Byron.) (5.) 

27. | am a@ fruit which went first richly 


decorated. (9.) 
28. Following suit most intimately. (5, 2, 5.) 


Down 














1. No liquor shortage here but it 
couldn't apply to a cap. (7.) | 
2. Sweet old capital. (S.) 
3. A brief romance. (9.) } 
4. “But yet the of it, Tago!” | 
(Shakespeare.) (4.) 
5. Displaced by the tank today. (8.) | 


Solution on June 5 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 729 is L. Baker, Esq.,' 
Downton Cottage, Painswick, Glos. 











Are you seeking SUNSHINE? 


Enjoy a leisurely 12 days voyage in the 
Mediterranean on board the British vessel 
t.s.s. “GOLDEN ISLES” 


sailing from Marseilles on alternate Sundays calling at 
MALTA, CYPRUS and THE LEBANON 


Passages also available for those wishing to spend 
holidays in Malta or Cyprus without currency restrictions 


Apply to your Travel Agent or to 


THE STERLING LINE 
81, Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MAN 563! 
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Suruinc Corree Co. Lrp., 


30 in. x 57 in., 2 for 16s. 6d 


money back.—H. Conway Lip 
1, Stoke Newington Road. | 
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Classified advertisements must be_ prepaid. 
3/- per line. ine averages 32 letters. 


Minimum 2 lines. Box o. i/- extra. 
PERSONAL 

RE YOU SINGLE ? Suitable introduc- 

tions confidentially arranged. Free 

| Details from.—MarJsorir Moore, (Dept. 8), 
392, Strand. London, W.C.2 


RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 


1940. Members everywaoere. Write for 
particulars 
| (‘\ANCER patient (53/141) Poor old man 


| (78), must leave hospital soon for con- 


| Valescence. Needs help for fees for two 
weeks. Please help us to care for him 
} (also hundreds of other sad cases). Jewellery 
| welcomed Nationa, Society ror Cancer 
| Revier, Appeal G.7, 47, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
from home to 8. France- 


C* TOUR 
| or elsewhere; Brochure.—Box 633C 
|Q\AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
| tion.sts, Management, Dietitian- 
; Caterers, Medical Secretaries Successful 
postal courses « ures 3d SECRETARY, 
|Southern Training College, Brighton, 6 
| [{XX-SERVICEMAN Touring Italy by Car. 3 
| 2-4 weeks from July 26th, wants 2 o1 
|companions. Share expenses mech-know an 
asset.—Box 646C. 
px SELL YOUR JEWELLERY before 
you get our Cash offer. Hayes, the 
famous Hatton Garden Jewellers, are still 
Paying the Highest Prices Specimen 
Offers:—£5-£2,500 for 1, 2, 3, or_ 5- 
Stone Diamond Rings: £20- £500 for Dia- 
mond Watches and Eternity Rings; £5- £105 
for Cultured Pearl Necklaces; £10- £100 for 
Gold Cigarette Cases; £10-£100 for Solid 
Silver Tea Sets and Trays; £5-£55 for 
Gold Pocket Wetcheseand Chains; £3-£25 
for Solid Silver Sports Cups and Trophies; 





Special Quotations for Antique Garnet or 
Amethyst Suites and Victorian Jewellery 
in Gold Mountings, &c.: and up to £5,000 


for Precious Stones, Broeches, Bracelets, 
and Earrings Valuation by Qualified 
Expert (Fellow Gemmological Association). | 
If you cannot call personally send your 
Parcel by Registered Post. It will be quite 
safe and you will receive an immediate 














| CX EORETARY-HOUSEKEEPER wanted by 
' woman writer, 40 miles from London, 
jable handle accounts smal] farm and drive 
car; staff married couple and daily help; 
must like country lile.—Box 650C 
‘MALL BORD PIANO, full compass, for 


b Sale. £15.--Box 649C 
‘TILL SMOKING ? Join the ever-increas- 
‘ ing number of those who, thanks t 
the D.P.S. Treatment, can answer ‘ No" 
to this question Details from—D.P 
Services, 11, Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
y= MAN, (ex-public school) going 
to Oxford in October, wants job for 


educa- 
Drives 


preferably 
anything. 


three or four months, 
tional but would consider 
car.—Box > 


| A Stiee's of JERMYN STREET (109) 
Zi = wer 


London, S§.W.1 Pipe _ specialists 

Pipe Repairs (any make) Meerschaum 
pipes, old or new, purchase 

Wear these wonder 


Oy LENSES 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own Practitioner Details from 
Tue Contact Lens Finance Co., 4, Reece 
Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for 
estimate.—Remake Hanpeac Co., Dept. “ 8,’ 
183a, Brompton Rd. (corner Beauchamp Pi.) 
three turnings from Harrods 
NVESTORS. Your securities are perish- 
able ! Safeguard them against deprecia- 
tion and yourselves against missed oppor- 
tunities by subscribing to unique Manage- 
ment and advisory service. Write for 
brochure to Macrartane & Co., 19, South 
Molton Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
IBRARIES BOUGHT. THe HAMMERSMITH 
4 Booxsnop, Beadon Rd., W.6. RIV 6807. 
HIT WEEK END or wet week ends, 
FERRANIA film always guarantees 
the very best results from your camera 


~~ SHOPPING BY POST 
Only obtainable 


SPECIAL IMPORT. 

from us. France’s finest whole Glacé 
Apricots. Exquisite flavour. 1) Ib. net. 22s. 
Elvas Plums 1 Ib. 9s. Marrons Glacés 6 oz. | 
9s. Finest Glacé Pineapple Rings. 2 Ib. 
l4s. 6d. Superlative pre-war quality whole 
boneless cooked Gammon. 8 to 9 lb. net 90s. 
French Foie Gras 80 per cent. Goose Liver, | 
4 oz. tins. 6 for 27s Australia's finest 
ruit cakes, 3 lb. lis., 6 lb. 20s. All 
Paid. Complete list of over 60 items from 
16, Philpot Lane, | 
London, E.C.3. | 

ATH SHEETS, Turkish, Multi-coloured. | 

Heavy Quality, soft and absorbent (1) 
(2) 40 in. x 
each 17s. 6d. (3) 40 in. xX 70 in., 
Post Is Satisfaction or 

(Dept. 141) 





‘NLOTTED CREAM, packed in } Ib. and 1 

Ib. tins, sent by letter post, at a cost of 

| 6s. 9d. and 13s. respectively. —Wessex 
Cuepps Lrp., Sherborne, rset. 

UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 

appliances sent on by registered post. 

Send for our Free Price List now.—H. 

Prertac, 34, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 

7,NVELOPES (6 x 3}) 13s. per 1,000. Carr. 

4 paid.—L. Warson, 7, Newton Ave., N.10. 


| 
| 


JARACHUTES. Pure White Heavy 

English Silk: each panel 36 in. x 

132 in. 3 in. at top, 2 panels 12s. 6d., 

4 panels 24s., 8 panels 46s. 6d. Post and 

Packing Ils. Satisfaction or money back.— 

Conway Lp (Dept. 281) 1, Stoke 
Newineton Road, London, N.16 


PLEATED lampshades in coloured paper 
and Buckram from 4s. 6d. Send for 
patterns Also cane baskets for 
plants.—-Box 652C 
nie age TICKING. Waxed and feather- 
\ proof, 56 in. wide, superb quality, only 
6d. yard Post Is. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway, Lrp. «Dept. 72), 
1 Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 


LITERARY 

you PEN can pay for your holiday. 
Every year people of all ages, coached 
by the London School of Journalism, turn 
their holiday experiences to account by 
writing articles or stories. Why not you ? 
If you acquire the professional touch you 
always make money with your pen. 
book and advice from: ROSPECTUS 
London School of Journalism, 57, 

Square, W.C.1. MUS. 4574. 
MAGAZINES by _ yearly 
National Geog. 


indoor 


Dept., 
Gordon 

MERICAN 
rs postal subscription. 
Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.; 
Popular Mechanics, 32s.; Popular 
graphy, 36s Complete Price List 


Tuomas & Co. (S.P.). 111, Buchanan Street, 

Blackpool 

a Vemees’ MSS. accurately and intel) 

44 typed, 2s. 1,000, carbons 6d.—Box 653C. 
MPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office 
4 staff, men and women. Typewriting: 

Duplicating:—Sre.ta Fisuer Bureau, 15, 


Strand. W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. 

















Be REGULAR 
without EFFORT 


Here is good news for those who 
have trouble in keeping their sys- 
tems ‘regular’. 

A special laxative—* Mil-Par’* is 
now on sale which will give them 
just the help they need. Actually it 
is a very fine combination of 


“MILK OF MAGNESIA’* 


with a selected grade of 


MEDICINAL PARAFFIN 


* Milk of Magnesia’ is, of course, 
unrivalled as a mild antacid-laxative. 
Together with Medicinal Paraffin it 
gives just that lubricating action 
which ensures ‘ regularity ’ without 
effort—so much better than purging. 
This is why, for instance, it has been 
found specially good for sufferers 
from hemorrhoids. 


Be regular with ‘ Mil-Par *! 


FOR 
EFFORTLESS 
REGULARITY 





* The words ‘Mil-Par’ and ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
are the registered trade marks of 
The Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Company Lid. 





ndon, N.16 
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XPRESS YOURSELF in saleable writing 


4 No Sales—No Fees. Send for Free Ri 

Know-How Guide to Writing Success." 

B.A. Scnoot or Successrvut Waitine Lro., 
1 


14, New Bond Street, London, 


HE MODERN FREE CHURCHMAN, a/ 
journal which is not afraid of new know- 
ledge and free discussion For specimen | 


copy write 135, Hemdean Rd., Caversh am. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free | 
Booklet. — Tus Recent Instirvre 


(Dept. 85G.), Palace Gate, London, 





GARDENING 
LLWOOD'S CARNATION CUT 
FLOWERS. The ideal gift for all 
occasions Specially selected colours or 


mixed shades Direct from the largest 
growers. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box. One 


quality only, the best! Write for catalogue 


Attwoop Bros. Lrp Largest Carnation 


Raisers and Growers in the World. Dept 
53, Haywards Heath, Sussex 


EDUCATIONAL 


SHRIDGE Course 41 July 3rd—é6th 


The Standard of Living; how can it 
be maintained and ratsed Lectures will 
include: The Cnanging Pattern of World 


Trade and Production, Neil Caplan, Esq 
Proves in the Changing World Pattern 


rofessor F w Paish M.C Future 


Foapects pod Harrod, Esq Inclusive fee 


fi 15s Applications to Secrerary. Ash- 
dge, Berkhamsted, Herts Tel Little 


Gaddesden 3191 


YOMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates or 


older students at Daviss’s, White Lodge, 2 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465 


AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, W.11. Iadividual tuition for 
eXaminations Navy and Army Entrance 


st M.B.; General Certificate at all levels 
‘el PARK 17437 


XPERT Postal Tuition for examinations 
~—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert of Education, &c Also many 
ractical (non-exam.) Courses in business 


ubjects.—Write today for free prospectus 


Mentioning txam. or subjects in which in- 


rested to Msetrrorpotitan Coitece (G40), St 
Ibans, or cali 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


YENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCA- 
M7 TION exam. Boys 15-17 years coached 
in three terms at day-school in central 
London. Individual a given. Details 


from = Pamety, M i Challoner 

Street i. 14, 

N ARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE, 110a, High Street, Oxford. Tel 

Priors 4349. Director: H. R. Light, B.Sc 
8 Comprehensive training for high 


Ann secretarial appointments for students 


of good general education. Day and Even- 
ing classes Special courses for Graduates 
Prospectus on application to Head Mistress 
( XBORD & County Secretarial School 


34, St. Giles, Oxford. Next term begins 


Wednesday, September i6th. Prospectus 

l on TSMOUTH MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
Principal, Wm. Taylor, D.Sc., F.R.1.C 

The Arts Department provides regular full- 

time courses for the General Certificate 


f Education (Advanced Level) and for 
ondon University Degrees (External) in 
English, French, Latin, History and 


Geography. Classes begin l4th September 
pplications and enquiries to the Principal 
G. Baarnarno, Chief Education Officer 


OSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 


Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ 
LL.B . and other Degrees, Diplomas, 

aw Exams., &c. Low fees, instalments.— 
Tospect us from C. D. Parker, M LL.D 
pt. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 


HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


AND DRAMA, Victoria Embankment 


London, E.C.4. Principal: Edric Cundell, 
C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., G.8S.M. The School 
rovides complete education in all branches 
f music and Dramatic Art. The Teact ve 





Training Courses are fully-recognis 


the Ministry of Education. Single Subj ects 
may be taken by part-time students during 


the day or evening. The Prospectus may 


5 obtained oe? from the Secrerary, 
0 


hn Tooley 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 


LEGE 59°62, South Molton Street 
wii MAY. 5306 (3 lines) 


% (Whi wat 100 er, 





Coronation Cabaret 


RESTAURANTS 

MUST TALK business at lunch 
quiet surroundings, good food an 
Rest wae M Us. 7414. ATI, 


» with Peggy Ashcroft, 


OYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Mon., 
, Corons stion Eve Concert incl. 


harmonia Orchestra. Conductors—Boris Ord, 
, 


R al 

WAT. 3191 and Agents. 

EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES | 

RAWINGS FROM THE WITT —— 
LER 4, 8t. 

Open till May 30th, 


4 PORTS by Piero Sansalvadore, 
Save the Children ra 


the Countess of Harewood 
= ty GAL LERY, 


EICESTER GALL a. 


ONDON ON WHEELS British Transport 


pL I ma Exhibition 
In aid of Les Amis de Courbet 


Daily 11-6, Sundays 2-6. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 


Local Office ef the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the. appli- | 


inclusive unless he or | 
or the employment, i 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 


rations from British 
Programme Assistant, 


with planning, writing and editin 


first-class A A. of "German 





3 R’s |: 


RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK, Derbyshire. 


The Booklet of Smediey's will be gladly 


with 5 annual inc crements 


APPOINTMENTS Orr ER, 


sta a edaressed: ‘alae 

















sent on application to-THE MANAGER 





- 


Registered as a Newspaper. Ente 





London, W.C.1. Printed in Great Br tain 





Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) Id.— friday, May 


THE SPECTATOR, MAY 22, 1953 


| Bae ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 


require Senior Assistant in £ducation 


+} and Training Branch of Welfare Depart- 
12 ment at Headquarters in London. This | 
Branch ad f 


vises upon the faining of 
manual, technical, adminisirative and 
managerial staff throughout ‘4 electricity 
Supply industry, prepares scheni#s for con- 
sideration through . @ machinery for Joint 
Consultation, and rates two Residential 
Training Centres. uties are administra- 
ive and will include rs Preparation of | 
reports and committee apers Salary 


| Within N.J.C. Grade 7 gate £905 p.a.) 


Superannuation Scheme. plications stat- 
ing age, qualifications ont experience to 
D. Morrat, Director of Establishments. 
Winsley Street, W.1, by 8th June, 1953 
Quote reference AE 
[Rettrure OF ALMONERS. Training for 

Medical Social Work. Certain grants, in 
the form of bursaries, are to be available 
from public funds from the Autumn of 
1953 to assist with the cost of the year’s 
professional training a limited number of 
candidates who already hold a recognised 
University qualification in Social Studies.— 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed 
to the Secretary of The Institute of 
Almoners, Tavistock a North, Tavistock 
Square, London, W 

ONDON COUNTY GouNcIL Adminis- 
4 trative Vacancies.—A special competitive 
examination will be held in London on 
20th and 2ist July, 1953, for appointments 


| & Major Establishment Open to candi- 


dates born on or between 3nd August, 1929, 
and ist February, 1934, who bold Higher 
School Certificate. or Genera) Certificate of 
Education (passes in 4 subjects, incl 
English language and mathematics, two of 
the passes being at advanced level). 
Graduates (and under-giaduates) given age 
allowance (max. 1 year) for Forces service. 
Ex-regulars with qualifications mentioned 
given age allowance. Small ‘“‘weighting”’ of 
marks given for recent Forces service, some 
reservation of vacancies for ex-National 
Servicemen. 


| Commencing salaries according to ave 
| between £288 at 18 and £450 at 24. Scale 


rises to £660. Good conditions and leave, 
prospects of promotion 
Apply to Drrector or EstTastisuments (A.1.), 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, for 
detailed leafiet sae eon form S8.C.1, 
closing date—15th J 

ONDON COUNTY ‘COUNCIL Boarding 

4 Special School. Headmaster or Head- 
mistress and Matron George Rainey 
School, Barham House, London Road, St 
Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. a boarding orpeet 
for (from September, 1953) delicate 
and girls, 5-11 Accommodation for aa + 
children (probably to be reduced to 42) 
Applications invited for appointment in 
September as:—Headmaster or Headmistress 
Burnham Group 2(S) Head's allowance 
£110 (man), £100 (woman) plus 
addition, and free board, lodging~ and 
laundry in return for duties outside school 
hours and at week-ends. Matron (experi- 
ence of institutional management and up- 


| to-date methods in child care desirable) 


Inclusive scale £276 x £18—£348, plus 
board, lodging and laundry Persons 


j | selected will be appointed jointly and may 
, Owing to the U.N. Civil Aviation 


husband as headmaster. wife as matron 
Further particulars and application forms 
from EpvucaTION OFFICER (EO/TS/10), 
County Hall, London, 8.E.1; closing date 
6th June (552.) 
N ARKS & SPENCER LTD. invite appli- 
~ cations from women between the ages 
of 22 and 35 years, interested in staff 
management. The posts offered are highly 
progressive and can, for women with 
initiative and imagination, lead to execu- 
tive positions at top level salaries. 
Academic qualfications an asset, but con- 
sideration also given to previous business 
experience. Applicants must agree to a 
certain degree of mobility in order to make 
real progress. A period of comprehensive 
training in the Company's system is given, 
during which time a good salary is paid 
Applications should be addressed in writing 
giving full details of age, education, quali- 
fications and previous experience, to the 
Starr Svupsrintenpent, 82, Baker Street. 
London, W.1; preliminary interviews may 
ae place regionally throughout’ the 
coun 
TN JERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL, 
/ Department of Adult Education, Tem- 
porary Staff-Tutor to take courses (internal 
and extra-mural) in the History and Appre- 
ciation of Art required in September for 


| the session 1953-54. Salary £450 to £650 


according to qualifications and experience, 
with family allowances. Eight copies of 
application and testimonia:s with names 
and addresses of three persons for reference, 
should be sent to the Recisraar of the 
University College (from whom further par- 
ticulars can be obtained) by June 22nd. 
YNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY Applica- 
tions are invited for the position of 
Lecturer in Moral and Political Philosophy 
he salary will be within the range of 
£650-£1.000 (Australian) per annum, plus 
cost of living adjustment (at 1/5/53, £247 
males and £187 females), with annual 
increments of £50. The salary is subject 
to deductions under the State Super- 
annuation Act The commencing salary 
will be fixed according to the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the successful can- 
didate Applications, supporte’” by copies 
of testimonials and giving the names of 


referees houk be ic:warded to 
a tne undersigned not later than 
June 7th 1953 In addition, overseas 


candi a are requested to forward a copy 
of the sone cation to the Secretary of the 
Associatic of Universities of the Bri tish 
Goiesasarmeaith, 5 Gordon Squar:, London, 
W.C.1, from whom _ further formation 
may be obtained W. H. Marr, Registrar 








‘.. Post Office. Dec. 23, 1896. Pubtished by Tue Specraror Lrp.. 
Steward St., London, E.1. Subscrim ton Rate to any 
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= x Suitable 

arge wooden hut, smaller sg) 
ing “hut 

one. sone Bel ot which 


a glorious view across the G 
Cs vernarvonshire on ee 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
INBURGH.~ Sup. board resid 


wanes, Comfortable 


situation on high ground above Fes 


accommodation | “es 


Pleasant house and 
Prench conversation 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


‘ Britai n" s Best — 4 uses." 


SOR the "best holiday. Le, > Switzer. 
wand and all available sommeriee write 


21 Continental ‘Offices. 

UMMER home party for boys and girls, 
16 

this kind of holiday. 


HOTELS AND — wousEs 


jood food. Perm resi- 
A.C. Tel.: 71, 
ARMOUTH, Merioneth, Wales. 
Mansion Private Hotel 
in position and in seputesd 
Owned and managed by same 
family for 50 years. 
Write for Brochure S 
ETWEEN Pennines and Lakeland. Per. 
fect holiday centre in spacious ae 
ao 


charaes. — YEALAND Manor, 


. For good food, comfort, 
pleasant surroundings, stay at the RED 


OTE D'AZUR, Hotel La Bonne Auberge, 


NOATHLAND, North Yorkshire 

real country and the heather. 
g : 

bedside lights all rooms, 


served by buses and trains. 
OOD FOOD CLUB members recommend 


at a reason 
. in the GOOD FOOD ), GUIDE 1953-54. 


AKE DISTRICT ag Mountains 





. terms.—Crorr Horst. 


ITTLE GUIDE to Britain’ s Ry ~ ot 


LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mouse- 
ia 





Illustrated Brochure sent. 


lovely centre for Summer holidays. Rye 221 
ABINGWORTH HALL, 


$ grounds; indoor and outdoor amuse- 
; 11 miles sea, buses. Unlicensed. Good 














